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SOLOMONIC ANTIJAHVISM. 


HE FEROCITIES of Josiah and his Jahvists indicate the pres- 
ence of an important Solomonist School. Their culture and 
tendencies are reflected as we have seen in the rage of prophets 
against them, and the continuance of their strength is shown in 
the preservation of Agur’s Voltairian satire on Jahvism, and Job’s 
avowed blasphemies : 


‘* If indeed ye will glorify yourselves above me, 
And prove me guilty of blasphemy— 
Know then, that God hath wronged me!" 


This translation from Job, quoted from Professor Dillon, need 
only be compared with that of the authorised and the revised ver- 
sions to show us the causa causans to-day which of old added four 
hundred interpolations to the Book of Job to soften its criticism. 

It appears strange, however, that Professor Dillon has not in- 
cluded among Zhe Sceptics of the Old Testament three writers in the 
composite eighty-ninth Psalm, nor remarked its relation to the 
Book of Job. At the head of this wonderful composition the myth- 
ical wise man of 1 Kings iv. 31, Ethan, rises (‘‘ Maschil of Ethan 
the Ezrahite,” perhaps meaning Wisdom of the Everlasting Helper) 
to attest the divine mercies and faithfulness in all generations. 
This is in two verses, probably pre-exilic, which a later hand, as I 
think, has pointed with a specification of the covenant with David. 
After the ‘‘Selah” which ends these four verses come fourteen 
verses of sermonising upon them, in which nearly all of the points 
made by Job’s ‘‘comforters” are put ina nutshell. The sons of 
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God who presented themselves, Satan among them, i in his coun- 


cil (Job i. 6) appear here also (Ixxxix. 6): 


‘* Who among the sons of the gods is like unto Jahveh, 
A God very terrible in the council of the holy ones." 


After the mighty things that ‘‘Jah” had done to his enemies 
have been affirmed an Elohist takes up the burden and a ‘‘ vision” 
like that of Eliphaz (Job iv. 13) is appealed to: 


‘*Then thou speakest in vision to thy holy ones." 


The vision’s revelation (Job v. 17) ‘‘ Happy is the man whom 
God correcteth” is also in this psalm (32, 33): ‘‘ Then will I visit 
their transgression with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes, 
but my mercy will I not utterly take from him.” And Eliphaz’s as- 
surance ‘‘thy seed will be great” (v. 25) corresponds with that in 
our psalm (verse 36), ‘* His seed shall endure forever.’ 

When the psalmist of the vision has pictured, as if in dissolv- 
ing views, the military renown of David, God’s ‘‘servant,” and 
Solomon, God’s ‘‘ first-born,’ the transgressions of the latter are 
foreseen, but the seer continues to utter the divine promises : 


‘* My covenant will I not break, 
Nor alter the thing that has gone out of my lips. 
One thing have I sworn by my holiness ; 
I will not lie unto David : 
His seed shall endure forever, 
And his throne as the sun before me ; 
As the moon which is established forever 
Faithful is the witness in the sky. Selah." 


Then breaks out the indignant accuser: 


‘* But thou Hast cast off and rejected ! 
Thou hast been wroth with thine ‘ anointed' ; 
Thou hast broken the covenant with thy ‘servant,’ 
Thou hast profaned his crown to the very dust ; 
Thou hast broken down all his defences ; 
Thou hast brought his strongholds to ruin ! 
All the wayfarers that pass by despoil him ; 
He is become a reproach to his neighbors. 
Thou hast exalted the right-hand of his adversaries, 
Thou hast made all his enemies to rejoice. 
Yea, thou turnest back the edge of his sword, 
And hast not enabled him to stand in battle. 
Thou hast made his brightness to cease, 
And hurled his throne down to the ground. 
The days of his youth thou hast shortened : 
Thou hast covered him with shame! Selah.” 
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A sarcastic ‘‘ Selah,” or ‘‘ so it #s/”—if Eben Ezra’s definition 
of Selah be correct. 

Then follow four verses by a more timid plaintiff, who, almost 
in the words of Job (e. g., x. 20), reminds Jahveh of the shortness 
of life, and the impossibility of any return from the grave, and 
asks how long he intends to wait before fulfilling his promises. He 
also supplies Koheleth with a text by the pessimistic exclamation, 
‘‘For what vanity hast thou created all the children of men” ! 

After this writer has sounded his ‘‘Selah,” another rather 
more bitterly reminds Jahveh, in three verses, of how not only 
his chosen people are in disgrace but his own enemies are tri- 
umphant. 

(These two are much like the writer of Psalm xliv. 9-26, who 
almost repeats the points made by the above three remonstrants, 
and asks Jahveh, ‘‘ Why sleepest thou?’’ ) 

Finally a Jahvist doxology, fainter than any appended to the 
other four books, completes the strange psalm : 

‘* Praised be Jahveh for evermore ! 
Amen, and Amen!” 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians! Or is this the half-sardonic 
submission of Job under the whirlwind-answer, which extorted 
from him no tribute except an admission that when the ethical de- 
bate became a question of which could wield the biggest whirl- 
winds, he gave up. 

In Job’s case the only recantation is that of Jahveh himself, 
who admits (xli. 7) that Job had all along spoken the right thing 
about him (Jahveh). The epilogue is as complete a denial of Jah- 
vist theology as the words of Jesus (Luke xiii.), which an interpo- 
lation has tried to stultify: ‘‘ Think ye those Galileans who suf- 
fered were worse than others? Think ye the men on whom the 
tower fell were worse than others? WVo/” 

Job’s small voice of scepticism which followed the whirlwind 
was never silenced. The fragment of Agur (Proverbs xxx. 1-4) ap- 
pears to have been written as the alternative reply of Job to Jah- 
veh. Job had said, ‘‘I am vile, I will lay my hand upon my mouth, 
I have uttered that I understand not.” Agur adds ironically, ‘I 
am more stupid than other men, in me is no human understanding 
nor yet the wisdom to comprehend the science of sacred things.” 
Then quoting Jahveh’s boast about distributing the wind (Job 
XXXViii. 24), about his ‘‘sons shouting for joy” (/did. 7), and giv- 
ing the sea its garment of cloud (/d#@. 9), Agur, the ‘‘ Hebrew Vol- 
taire,” as Professor Dillon aptly styles him, asks: 
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‘* Who has ascended into heaven and come down again? 
Who can gather the wind in his fists ? 
Who can bind the seas in a garment ? 
Who can grasp all the ends of the earth ? 
Such an one I would question about God: ‘What is his name? 
And what the name of his sons, if thou knowest it ?'" 


The stupid Jahvist commentator who follows Agur (Proverbs 
Xxx. 5-14) and in the same chapter interpolates 17 and 20, has the 
indirect value of rendering it probable that there were a great 
many ‘‘Agurites’”’ (a ‘‘bad generation” he calls them) and that 
they were rather aristocratic and distrustful of the masses. This 
commentator, who cannot understand the Agur fragments, also 
shows us, side by side with the brilliant genius, lines revealing the 
mentally pauperised condition into which Jahvism must have fallen 
when such a writer was its champion. 

It is tolerably certain that such fragments as those of Agur im- 
ply a literary atmosphere, a cultured philosophic constituency, and 
a long precedent evolution of rationalism. Such peaks are not sol- 
itary, but rise from mountain ranges. Professor Dillon, to whose 
admirable volume I owe much, finds Buddhistic influence in Agur’s 
fragments.' But I cannot find in them any trace of the recluse or 
of the mystic; he does not appear to be even an “‘ agnostic,” for 
when he says ‘‘I have worried myself about God and succeeded 
not,” the vein is too satirical for a mind interested in theistic spec- 
ulations. He is a man of the world,—more of a Goethe than a Vol- 
taire ; he regards Jahveh as a phantasm, is well domesticated in 
his planet, and does not moralise on the facts of nature in the Ori- 
ental any more than in the Pharisaic way. He appears to be a true 
Solomonic philosopher and naturalist. I cannot agree to Professor 
Dillon’s omission of the ‘‘ Four Cunning Ones” (Proverbs xxx. 24- 
28) because they are not of the same metrical form as the others, 
and lead ‘‘nowhither.”” The lines 


‘* The ants are a people not strong, 
Yet they provide their meat in the summer,"’ 


no doubt led to the famous parable of Proverbs vi. 6-11, ‘* Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard.” Being there imbedded in an otherwise 
commonplace editorial chapter, they may possibly be derived from 
some commentator on Agur. 

Agur apparently represents the Solomonic thinkers brought 
with the rest of the people under the trials that made Israel the Job 


1 The Sceptics of the Old Testament, pp. 149, 155. 
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of nations. They are such as those who led astonished Jeremiah 
to ask ‘‘ what kind of wisdom is in them?” (Jeremiah viii.) They 
‘«do not recognise Jahveh’s judgments”; in ‘‘shame, dismay, cap- 
tivity, they have rejected Jahveh’s word.” The exquisite humor of 
Agur shows that these philosophers did not lose their serenity. 
Agur sees man passing his life between two insatiable daughters of 
the ghoul, ‘‘the Grave and the Womb,”—Birth and Death,—and 
amid the inevitable evils of life he will be wise to refrain from rage 
and lay his hand upon his lips. 

But silence was just what the Jahvist omniscients could not 
attain to. Notwithstanding Jahveh’s confession that Job was right 
in his position, and the orthodox wrong in their theory that all evil 
is providential, the ‘‘comforters” rise again in the commentator 
who begins (Proverbs xxx. 5): 


‘* Every word of God is perfected. 
He is a shield to them that trust in Him,” 


and proceeds in verse 14 with his inanities. And these have pre- 
vailed ever since. Even Jesus, when he took up the burden of 
Wisdom, and rebuked the Jahvist superstition that those on whom 
a tower fell were subjects of a judgment, must have his stupid cor- 
rector to add, ‘‘Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 
This simpleton’s superstition has taken the place of the great suc- 
cessor of Solomon, and to-day, amid all the learning of Christen- 
dom, is proclaiming that the Father is ‘‘permitting’”’ all the Sa- 
tans,—war, disease, earthquake, famine,—to harry his children just 
to test them or to chasten them. Why should omnipotence create 
a race requiring worse than inquisitorial tortures for its conver- 
sion? In all the literature of Christendom there is not one honest 
attempt to deal with the evils and agonies of nature; and at this 
moment we find theists apotheosizing the ‘‘Unknowable from 
which all things proceed,” without any appreciation of the fact 
that in the remote past Jahvism sought the same refuge, and 
that it was proved by Job a refuge of fallacies. In an awaken- 
ing moral and humane sentiment Job stands in this latter day 
upon the earth, and again steadily repeats his demand why one 
should respect an Unknowable from whom all things,—all horrors 
and agonies,—proceed. 

Ethically we are required to do no evil that good may come; 
theologically, to worship a deity who is doing just that all the time. 
This is no doubt a convenient doctrine for the Christian nations 
that wish to preserve their own property and peace at home, while 
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acting as banditti in Africa, China, and the Sandwich or other 
islands. All such atrocities are enacted and adopted as part of the 
providential plan of spreading the Gospel, latterly ‘‘ civilisation”; 
but it is very certain that there can be no such thing as national 
civilisation until evil is recognised as evil, good as good,—the one 
to be abhorred, the other loved,—and no deity respected whose 
government would wrong a worm. 


WISDOM IN THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, AND THE AVESTA. 


The legend of the Queen of Sheba forms not only a poetic pro- 
logue to the epical tradition of Solomon’s wisdom, but has a sub- 
stantial connexion with the character of that wisdom, to whose final 
personification she contributed. 

The corresponding Oriental stories do not necessasarily de- 
prive this legend of historic basis, but point to the region of this 
‘¢ Queen of the Seven (Sheba).” Those Oriental pilgrimages of em- 
inent women to great sages, however invested with magnificence, 
are natural; even such romances could not have been invented un- 
less in accordance with the genius of the country in which they 
were written. There is no great antecedent improbability that a 
queen, belonging to a region in which her sex enjoyed large free- 
dom, might have made a journey to meet Solomon. 

The Abyssinians, who regard her as the founder of their 
dynasty, at the same time show how little characteristic of their 
country the legend was, by their ancient tradition, that it was the 
Queen of Sheba who provided that no woman should sit on the 
throne, forever! They claim that this Queen is referred to in 
Psalm xlv.—‘‘At thy right hand doth stand the Queen, in gold of 
Ophir.” This psalm is Solomonic, but the reference is no doubt to 
the Queen Mother, Bathsheba (whose throne was on his ‘‘right 
hand,” 1 Kings, ii. 19). Neither Naamah the Ammonitess, mother 
of Solomon’s successor, nor the daughter of Pharaoh, who was 
especially distinguished as his wife, is described as a queen, —this 
indeed not being a Jewish title for a king’s wife. The psalm indi- 
cates much glory to be conferred on a woman by wedlock with Sol- 
omon, but not that he was to derive any honor from either or all of 
the ‘‘threescore queens” assigned him in later times (Cant. vi. 8). 
In another Solomonic Psalm (1xxii.) it is said: 
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‘* The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents : 
The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts, 
Yea, all kings shall fall down before him.” 


No glory is here supposed to be derivable from a woman, and 
an inventor would probably have merely devised a saga on the last 
of the lines just quoted, which is adapted in 1 Kings, iv. 34, to Sol- 
omon’s wisdom, or he would have imagined some instance of a 
particularly illustrious monarch coming to pay homage to Solomon. 
That the only example is that of a woman carries some signs of 
reality. 

Assuming that there was ever any King Solomon at all, this 
Psalm Ixxii., whose Hebrew title is ‘*Of Solomon,” might have 
been written in the height of his reign. The title of ‘‘God” given 
him in Psalm xlv. is here approximated in the opening line, ‘‘ Give 
the King thy judgments, O Elohim,” and in the ascription to him 
of such virtues and such beneficent dominion, ‘‘from the river 
(Euphrates) to the ends of the earth,” without any further refer- 
ence to God, that an indignant Jahvist expands the doxology (18- 
20) to include a reclamation for Jahveh. The ancient lyric closes 
with verse 17, which says of Solomon: 


‘* His name shall endure forever ; 
His name shall have emanations as long as the sun ; 
Men shall bless themselves in him ; 
All nations shall call him The Happy." 


The Jahvist answers : 


‘* Blessed be Jahveh Elohim, the Elohim of Israel, 
Who alone doeth wondrous things, 
And blessed be His glorious name forever ; 
And let the whole earth be filled with His glory. 
Amen, and Amen.” 


Now in this beautiful poem (omitting the doxology) the ela- 
tion is especially concerning some connexion with Sheba. In verse 
10 it is said ‘‘ The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts”; in 
verse 15, ‘‘ To him shall be given of the gold of Sheba.” These lines 
might have been written on the announcement of a royal visit, or 
meeting, which had not mentioned a queen. But what country is 
indicated by Sheba (the Seven)? In India there are seven holy 
rivers, and seven holy Rishis, represented by the seven stars of the 
Great Bear. But these correspond with the Seven Rivers of Per- 
sia which enter into the Persian Gulf, in the Avesta called Sata- 
vesa, a star-deity. In the Yir Yast g it is said: 
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‘*Sataveesa makes those waters flow down to the seven Karshvares of the 
earth, and when he has arrived down there he stands, beautiful, spreading ease 
and joy on the fertile countries, thinking in himself, ‘ How shall the countries of 
the Aryas grow fertile?’ 


As there are seven heavens, there are seven earths (Karsh- 
vares), and these, as already shown (an¢e II.), are presided over 
by the ‘‘seven infinite ones’”’ (Amesha-Spentas). Of these seven 
the first is Ahura Mazda himself, and of the others only one is fe- 
male—Armaiti, genius of the earth. Of this wonderful and beau- 
tiful personification more must be said presently, but it may be 
said here that Armaiti was the spouse of Ahura Mazda, and Queen 
of the Seven,—the seven Ameshi-Spentas who preside respect- 
ively over the seven karshvares of the earth. 

The function of Armaiti being to win men from nomadic life 
and warfare, to foster peace and tillage, she was a type of ‘‘the 
eternal feminine’’; and such an ideal could hardly have been de- 
veloped except in a region where women were held in great honor, 
nor could it fail to produce women worthy of honor. That such 
was the fact in Zoroastrian Persia is proved by many passages in 
the Avesta, wherein we find eminent women among the first disci- 
ples of Zoroaster. There is a litany to the Fravashis, or ever liv- 
ing and working spirits, of twenty-seven women, whose names are 
given in Favardin Yast (139-142). Among these was the Queen 
Hutaosa, converted by Zoroaster, the wife of King Vistaspa, the 
Constantine of Zoroastrianism. Hutaosa was naturally a visible 
and royal representative of Armaiti, ‘‘ Queen of the Seven,” a prin- 
cess of peace, a patroness of culture, to be imitated by other Per- 
sian queens. 

That the sanctity of ‘‘seven’’ was impressed on all usages of 
i) life in Persia is shown in the story of Esther. King Ahasuerus 
z feasts on the seventh day, has seven chamberlains, and consults 
the seven princes of Media and Persia (‘‘ wise men which knew the 
times”). When Esther finds favor of the King above all other 
maidens, as successor to deposed Vashti, she is at once given ‘‘the 
seven maidens, which were meet to be given her, out of the King’s 
house ; and he removed her and her maidens to the best place of 
the house of the women.” Esther was thus a Queen of the Seven, 
—of Sheba, in Hebrew,—and although this was some centuries 
after Solomon’s time, there is every reason to suppose that the Zo- 
roastrian social usages in Persia prevailed in Solomon’s time. At 
any rate we find in the ancient Psalm Ixxii., labeled ‘‘Of Solo- 
mon,” Kings of Sheba (the Seven) mentioned along with the Eu- 
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phrates, chief of the Seven Rivers (Zend Hapta-heando) ; and re- 
membering also the ‘‘sevens” of Esther, we may safely infer that 
a ‘*Queen of Sheba” connoted a Persian or Median Queen. 

We may also fairly infer, from the emphasis laid on “ sev- 
ens” in Esther, in connexion with her wit and wisdom, that a 
Queen of the Seven had come to mean a wise woman, whether of 
Jewish or Persian origin, a woman instructed among the Magi, and 
enjoying the freedom allowed by them to women. There is no geo- 
graphical difficulty in supposing that a Persian queen like Hutaosa, 
a devotee of Armaiti (Queen of the Seven, genius of Peace and 
Agriculture), might not have heard of Salem, the City of Peace, of 
its king whose title was the Peaceful (Solomon), and visited that 
city,—though of course the location of the meeting may have been 
only a later tradition.! 

The object of the Queen’s visit to Solomon was ‘‘to test him 
with hard questions” as to his wisdom. It was not to discover or 
pay court to his wisdom, though he received from her ‘‘of the gold 
of Sheba”’ spoken of in the psalm. As a royal missionary of the . 
Magi her ability and title to prove Solomon’s knowledge, and de- 
cide on it, are assumed in the narrative (1 Kings x.). Several sen- 
tences in her tribute to Solomon’s *‘ wisdom and goodness ”’ recall 
passages in the Psalm (Ixxii.). There is here an intimation of 
some prevailing belief that Solomon’s wisdom was harmonious with 
the Zoroastrian wisdom. Whether the visit of the Queen be myth- 
ical or not, and even if both she and Solomon are regarded as 
mythical, the legend would none the less be an expression of a 
popular perception of elements not Jewish in Solomonic litera- 
ture. 

Of course only Biblical mythology is here referred to. The 
Moslem mythology of Solomon and the Queen (Balkis) has taken 
from the Avesta Wise King Yima’s potent ring, and his power over 
demons, and other fables, in most instances to be noted only as an 
unconscious recognition of a certain general accent common to the 
narratives of the two great kings. Yet it can hardly be said that 
the stories of Yima in the Avesta and of Solomon in the Bible are 
entirely independent of each other,—as in Yima’s being given by 
the deity a sort of choice and selecting the political career, Ahura 
Mazda saying: ‘‘Since thou wanted not to be the preacher and the 
bearer of my law, then make thou my worlds thrive, make my 


11It may be mentioned that the Moslem name for the Queen of Sheba is Balkis, which points 
to the great Zoroastrian city of Balkh, near which are the Seven Rivers (Saba’ Sin), whose con- 
fluence makes the Balkh (Oxus), with whose sands gold is mingled. (Cf. Psalm Ixxii. 15.) 
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worlds increase: undertake thou to nourish, to rule, and to watch 
over my world.’”’ Ahura Mazda requests Yima to build an enclosure 
for the preservation of the seeds of life (men, animals, and plants) 
during a succession of fatal winters, and some of the particulars 
resemble both the legend of the ark and that of building the tem- 
ple. Yima was, like Solomon, a priest-king (he is also called ‘‘the 
good shepherd’’) ; he was, like Solomon, beset by satans (daévas), 
and after a reign of fabulous prosperity he finally fell by uttering 
falsehood. What the falsehood was is told in the Bundahis: the 
good part of creation was ascribed to the evil creator. 

Several other heroes of the Avesta have assisted in the ideal- 
isation of Solomon, notably King Vistaispa, already mentioned. 
Like Solomon, he is famous for his horses and his wealth. Zoro- 
aster exhorts him, ‘‘All night long address the heavenly Wisdom ; 
all night long call for the Wisdom that will keep thee awake.” 
From Zoroaster the ‘‘ Young King” learned ‘‘ how the worlds were 
arranged”; and he is advised ‘‘have no bad priests or unfriendly 
priests.” 

It is now necessary to inquire whether there is anything cor- 
responding to these facts in the ancient writings ascribed to Solo- 
mon. The lower criticism has little liking for Solomon, and makes 
but a feeble struggle for the genuineness of his canonical books 
against the higher criticism, which forbids us to assign any word 
to Solomon. But these higher critics acquired their learning while 
lower critics, and it is difficult to repress an occasional suspicion 
of the survival of an unconscious prejudice against the royal secu- 
larist, apparent in their unwillingness to admit any participation 
at all of Solomon in the wisdom books. Is this quite reasonable? 

It is of course clear that Solomon cannot be described as the 
author of any book or compilation that we now possess. But 
neither did Boccacio write Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ nor Dry- 
den’s ‘‘Cymon and Iphigenia,” nor the apologue of the Ring in 
Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” nor Tennyson’s ‘‘ Falcon,” in 
which, however, his Tales are used. I select Boccacio for the illus- 
tration because his defiance of ‘‘the moralities’”’ led to his suppres- 
sion in most European homes, thus facilitating the utilisation of 
his ideas by others who derive credit from his genius, this being 
precisely what might be expected in the case of the great secular- 
ist of Jerusalem. But no one can carefully study the Book of Prov- 
erbs without perceiving that a large number of them never could 
have been popular proverbs, but are terse little essays and fables, 
some of them highly artistic, which indicate the presence at some 
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remote epoch of a man of genius. And I cannot conceive any fair 
reason for setting aside the tradition of many centuries which 
steadily united the name of Solomon with much of this kind of 
writing, or for believing that every sentence he ever uttered or 
wrote is lost. 

It would require a separate work to pick out from the two An- 
thologies ascribed to Solomon—the First, Proverbs x. 1, xxii. 16, 
and the Second, xxv. 29,—the more elaborate thoughts, and piece 
together those that represent one mind, even were I competent for 
that work. But this fine task awaits some scholar, and indeed the 
whole Book of Proverbs needs a more thorough treatment in this 
direction than it has received. 

Of the last seven chapters of the Book of Proverbs, one (xxx.) 
containing the fragments of Agur and his angry antagonist, is else- 
where considered. Chapters xxv., xxvi., xxvii., and xxxi. 10-31, 
may with but little elimination fairly come under their general 
heading, ‘‘ These are also proverbs of Solomon which the men of 
Hezekiah, King of Judah, copied out.” Chapters xxviii. and xxix., 
with their flings at princes and wealth, contain many Jahvist inser- 
tions. The admirable verses in xxiv., 23-34, and those in xxxi. 
10-29, 31, represent the high secular ethics of the Solomonic 
school. 

The verses last mentioned (exaltation of the virtuous woman) 
are curiously enough blended with *‘ The words of King Lemuel, 
the oracle which his mother taught him.” The ancient Rabbins 
identify Lemuel with Solomon, and relate that when, on the day of 
the dedication of the temple, he married Pharaoh’s daughter, he 
drank too much at the wedding feast and slept until the fourth 
hour of the next day, with the keys of the temple under his pillow. 
Whereupon his mother, Bathsheba, entered and reproved him with 
this oracle. Bathsheba’s own amour with Solomon’s father does 
not appear to have excited any rabbinical suspicion that the des- 
cription of the virtuous wife with which the Book of Proverbs 
closes is hardly characteristic of the woman. She was the ‘‘ Queen 
Mother,” a part of the divine scheme, and Jahveh can do no 
wrong. 

The first nine verses of this last chapter in the Book of Prov- 
erbs certainly appear as if written at a later day, perhaps even so 
late as the third century before our era, and aimed at the Jahvist 
tradition of Solomon. Lemuel seems to be allegorical, and we here 
have an early instance of the mysterious disinclination to mention 
the great King’s name. His name, Renan assures us, is hidden 
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under ‘‘ Koheleth,” but he is not named in the text of that book or 
even in that of the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon.” In Ezra v. 11 the men- 
tion of the temple as the house ‘‘which a great king of Israel 
builded and finished ” seems to indicate a purposed suppression of 
Solomon’s name which continued (Jeremiah lii. 20 is barely an ex- 
ception) until this silence was broken by Jesus Ben Sira, and again 
by Jesus of Nazareth. 

The removal of verse 30 (Proverbs xxxi.), clearly a late Jah- 
vist protest, leaves the praise of the virtuous woman with which 
the book closes without any suggestion of piety. Yet we find here 
that ‘‘her price is far above rubies,” ‘‘she openeth her mouth with 
wisdom,” and one or two other tropes which probably united with 
some in the First Anthology to evolve more distinctly the goddess 
Wisdom. Some sentences of the First Anthology grew like the 
mustard seed. ‘‘ Wisdom resteth in the heart of him who hath 
understanding ” (Proverbs xiv. 33), reappears in 1 Kings iii. 12; 
and in x. 24 it is definitely stated that it was the wisdom which 
God had put into Solomon’s heart that made all the earth seek his 
presence. It was a miracle they went to see; the glory is not that 
of Solomon but that of God.? 

The nearest approach to a personification of Wisdom in the 
First Anthology is proverb xx. 15: ‘‘ There is gold and abundance 
of pearls, but the lips of knowledge are a (more) precious jewel.” 
This expands in Job to a long list of precious things—gold, coral, 
topaz, pearls—all surpassed by Wisdom, and the similitudes jour- 
ney on to the parables of Jesus, wherein the woman sweeps for the 
lost silver, and the man sells all he has for the pearl of price. This 
however was a comparatively simple and human development. And 
the first complete porsonification of Wisdom, growing out of ‘‘the 
lips of knowledge,” and perhaps influenced by the portraiture of 
‘‘the virtuous woman,” is an expression of philosophical and po- 
etic religion. This personification is in Proverbs viii and ix., which 
are evidently far more ancient than the seven chapters preceding 
them, and no doubt constitute the original editorial Prologue to 
the so-called ‘‘ Proverbs of Solomon,” with the exception of some 
Jahvist cant about ‘‘the fear of Jahveh.” We hear from ‘‘the lips 


1In many places in the Avesta (e. g., Sirézah i, 2) a distinction is drawn between ‘‘the heav- 
enly wisdom made by Mazda, and the acquired wisdom through the ear made by Mazda.’ 
Darmesteter says: ‘‘Asnya khratu, the inborn intellect, intuition, contrasted with gaosh6-srata 
khratu, the knowledge acquired by hearing and learning. There is between the two nearly the 
same relation as between the parfvidy4 and aparfvidy& in Brahmanism, the former reaching 
Brahma 7 se (parabrahma), the latter sabdabrahma, the word-brahma (Brahma as taught and 
revealed)."" (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXIII, p. 4.) 
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of knowledge” a reaffirmation of the ‘‘ excellent things” said in 
the Anthologies about the superiority of Wisdom to gems. (The 
word ‘‘ancient” given by the revisers in the margin to viii. 18 
may possibly signify the antiquity of the Anthologies when this 
Prologue was written.) The scholarly writer of the Prologue had 
closely studied the ancient proverbs, and occasionally gives good 
hints for the interpretation of some that puzzle modern translators. 
Thus Wisdom, in describing herself as “‘sporting ” (viii. 30) indi- 
cates the right meaning of x. 23 to be that while the fool finds his 
sport in mischief the wise man finds his sport with wisdom. (This 
proverb may also have suggested the laughter of the ‘‘ virtuous 
woman” in xxxi. 25.) 

In viii. 22-31 Wisdom becomes more than a personification 
and takes her place in cosmogony. This passage, which contains 
germs of much of our latter-day theology, must be quoted in full, 
and comparatively studied. Wisdom speaks: 


22. Jahveh acquired me in the outset of his way, 
Before his works, from of old. 
23. From eternity was I existent, 
From the first, before the earth. 
24. When no deep seas I was brought forward, 
When no fountains abounding with water. 
25. Before the mountains were fixed, 
Before the hills, was I brought forward : 
26. When he had not fashioned the earth and the fields, 
And the consummate part of the dust of the world. 
27. When he established the heavens, I was there ; 
When he set a boundary on the face of the deep ; 
28. When he made firm the clouds above ; 
When the fountains of the deep became strong ; 
29. When he gave to the sea its limit, 
That the waters should not pass over their coast ; 
When he marked out the foundation pillars of the earth : 
30. Then was I near him, as a master builder : 
And I was his delight continually, 
Sporting before him at all times; 
31. Sporting in the habitable part of his earth, 
And my delight was with the sons of men. 


Let us compare with this picture of Wisdom that of Armaiti, 
genius of the Earth, in the sacred Zoroastrian books. In the Gatha 
Ahunavaiti, 7, it is said: ‘To succor this life (to increase it) Ar- 
maiti came with wealth, the good and true mind: she, the ever- 
lasting one, created the material world ; but the soul, as to time, the 
first cause among created beings, was with thee” (Ahura Mazda). 
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Thus, like Wisdom, Armaiti is everlasting: she was not created 
but ‘‘acquired” by the deity. When Ahura Mazda, as chief of the 
seven Amesha-spentas, ideally designed the world, she gave it re- 
ality, as master builder, and, like Wisdom, hewed out the founda- 
tion pillars he had marked out,—namely, the Seven Karshvares of 
the earth. The opening lines of Proverbs ix. read almost like a 
quotation from some Gatha— 


‘* Wisdom hath builded her house, 
She hath hewn out her seven pillars.” 


Like Wisdom, Armaiti was the continual delight of the supreme 
God. In an ancient Pali MS. it is said that Zoroaster saw the su- 
preme being in heaven with Armaiti seated at his side, her hand 
caressing his neck, and said ‘‘ Thou, who art Ahura Mazda, turnest 
not thy eyes away from her, and she turns not away from thee.” 
Ahura Mazda tells Zoroaster that she is ‘‘the house-mistress of my 
heaven, and mother of the creatures.”! Like Wisdom, Armaiti 
has joy in the ‘‘habitable part” of the earth, and the ‘‘sons of 
men” from whom she receives especial delight (‘‘the greatest 
joy”’) are enumerated in the Vendidad, also the places in which 
she has such delight. They are the faithful who cultivate the earth 
morally and physically, and the places so watered or drained, and 
homes ‘‘ with wife, children, and good herds within.”’ 

Armaiti has a daughter, ‘‘ the good Ashi,” whose function is to 
pass between earth and heaven and bring the heavenly wisdom 
(Vohu-Mano, ‘‘Good Thought”) to mankind. The soul of the 
world thus reaches, and is reached by, heaven, and Armaiti thus 
becomes a personification of the human and celestial Wisdom, as- 
cribed to great men, such as Solomon. At the same time the 
‘sons of men” are all the children of Armaiti and she finds de- 
light among them. Even the rudest are restrained by her culture. 
‘* By the eyes of Armaiti the (demonic) ruffian was made power- 
less,”” says Zoroaster,—who is said to have laughed at his birth ; 
and the spirit of the Earth, laughing with her flowers and fruits, 
survived in Persia the sombre reign of Islam, to sing in the 
quatrain of Omar Khayyam: ‘‘I asked my fair bride—the World— 
what was her dower: she answered, ‘ My dower is in the joy of thy 
heart.’” 

‘¢The sons of men” is not an Avestan phrase, for to Armaiti 


1 Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts tr. by West. The text quoted above 
(from p. 415) is of uncertain age, but it is harmonious with the more ancient scriptures, and no 
doubt compiled from them. 
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her daughters are as dear as her sons, but we find in the Vendidad 
‘*the seeds of men and women.” These are sprung from those who 
were selected for preservation in the Vara, or enclosure, of the first 
man, Yima, made by direction of the deity, when the evil powers 
brought fatal winters on the world. The deformed, diseased, 
wicked, were éxcluded, the chosen people were those formed of 
‘*the best of the earth.” From long and prosperous life on earth 
the Amesha of immortality, the good angel of death, conducted 
them to eternal happiness; they are the immortals, children of the 
demons being mortals. There was something corresponding to 
this in the Jewish idea of their being a chosen people, as distin- 
guished from the Gentile world (see Deut. xxxii. 8), and no doubt 
the phrase ‘‘sons of men”’ represented a divine dignity afterwards 
expressed in the title ‘‘Son of Man.”? 

The Solomonic hymn of Wisdom at the creation (Proverbs 
Vili. 22—31) contains other Avestan phrases. ‘‘ From eternity was I 
formed” recalls Zervan akarana, ** boundless time,” and verse 26, 
relating to the earth, is still more significant: in it ‘‘the sum” has 
been substituted by the Revisers for (E. V.) ‘‘the highest part” 
(of the earth) but in either rendering it is near to the Avestan 
phrase, ‘‘the best of Armaiti” (Earth). This phrase is reproduced 
in the Bundahis (xv. 6), where the creator, Ahura Mazda, says to 
the first pair, ‘‘You are man (cf. Genesis v. 2, he ‘called their 
name Adam’), you are the ancestry of the world, and you are cre- 
ated the best of Armaiti (the Earth) by me.”’ (West’s translation. 
Sacred Books of the East. Vol. V., p. 54, n. 2.) The word for 
Earth in Proverb 26 is adamah, and in the Septuagint (various 
reading) it is actually translated Apyaié,—Armaiti’s very name. 
We may thus find in proverb 26 (viii) the idea that man is the su- 
preme expression of the Earth. 

Whether there is any connexion between the Sanskrit Adima 
and Hebrew Adam is still under philological discussion: probably 


1Among the cultured Jews, just before our era, there was a recognition of the dignity of man 
as is seen in the Wisdom of Solomon vii. 1, “‘ 1 myself am a mortal man, like to all, and the off- 
spring of him that was first made of the earth.” Solomon ascribes his superiority only to the di- 
vine gift of wisdom. This idea of human equality was in the preaching of John the Baptist (Matt. 
iii. 9)—probably a Parsi heretic, at any rate an apostle of purifying water and fire—and it under- 
lay the title of Jesus, “‘Son of Man."" That in Armaiti there was a conception of a humanity not 
represented by race but by character and culture will appear by a comparison with the Vedic Ar- 
amati, a bride of Agni (Fire) to whom she is mythologically related, on the one hand, and on the 
other to the spirit of the earth who came to the assistance of Buddha. This story, related in many 
forms, is that when the evil Mara, having tempted Buddha in vain, brought his hosts to terrify 
him, all friends forsook him, and no angel came to help him, but the spirit of the earth, which he 
had watered, arose as a fair woman, who from her long hair wrung out the water Buddha had 
bestowed, which became a flood and swept away the evil host. Watering the Earth is expecially 
mentioned in the Avesta as that which makes her rejoice, and marks the holy man. 
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not, for their meaning is different, Adima meaning ‘‘ the first,” and 
Adam relating to the material out of which he is said to have been 
formed. Adam is derived from Adamah: after all, man came from 
the great Woman,-—‘‘ the Mother of all living.” ? Adamah, accord- 
ing to Sale, is a Persian word meaning ‘‘red earth,’ and in He- 
brew also it connotes redness. Armaiti might have acquired an 
epithet of ruddiness from her union with Atar, the genius of Fire 
(Fargard xviii. 51-52. Darmesteter Introductory, iv. 30). In He- 
brew adamah combines three senses,—a fortress, redness, and cul- 
tivated ground. In Proverbs (viii. 31) we have the fortress or 
enclosure, ‘‘the habitable part of his earth’; in verse 26 the cul- 
tivated earth, ‘‘the highest part (or sum, or best) of the dust of 
the earth.” The ‘‘delight” in which Wisdom dwelt (verse 30) is 
Eden, the garden of delight, and in verse 31 this delight asso- 
ciated with the human children of the earth. Here we have the 
elements of the narrative of the creation Adam in Genesis, and the 
garden, though they clearly are not derived from Genesis. And in 
Genesis we find something like a personification of the earth, as in 
ix. 13, ‘‘It (the rainbow) shall be a token of a covenant between 
me and the earth.” 

The idea of a creative deity requiring, as in Proverbs viii., the 
assistance of another personal being, is foreign to Jahvism, but it 
is of the very substance of Zoroastrianism, and it reappears in the 
Elohism of Genesis. Another important and fundamental fact is, 
that we find in the prologue to Proverbs a deity contending against 
something, circumscribing forces that need control, not of his cre- 
ation. It is plain that the conception of monotheistic omnipotence 
had not yet been formed. There are higher and lower parts of the 
earth. 

Although there is no evidence that any such compilation as 
our ‘‘ Genesis” existed at the time when the prologue (viii., ix.) to 
the ‘‘ Proverbs of Solomon” was composed, the Elohistic opening 
of Genesis, especially in its original form, harmonises with the 
Parsi conflict between Light and Darkness. 

‘* When of old Elohim separated heaven and earth—when the earth was deso- 


lation and emptiness—darkness on the face of the deep, and the spirit of Elohim 
brooding on the face of the waters,—Elohim said, Be Light; Light was."? 


l1Even in the legend in Genesis ii. the ‘‘rib"’ is a misunderstanding. Eve (Chavah) was the 
female side of Adam, which was the name of both male and female (Gen. v. 2). The “‘rib”’ story 
arose no doubt from the supposition that Adam’s allusion to ‘‘ bone of my bone"’ had something 
to do with it. But Adam's phrase is an idiom meaning only ‘‘ Thou art the same as I am."" (Max 
Muller's Science of Religion, p. 47. 


2These two, darkness and the brooding spirit. may seem to be related to the raven and the 
dove sent out of the ark by Noah, but this account only indicates the origin of the story of the 
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The spirit of God ‘‘ brooding” over the waters (Genesis i. 1) 
may be identified with the Wisdom of Proverbs ix. 1, who ‘‘ builds 
her house”’ as the Elohim built the universe, and ‘‘ hath hewn out 
her seven pillars”’ like a true Armaiti, *‘Queen of the Seven.” She 
is the Spirit of Light. And probably the darkness that was on the 
face of the abyss suggested the antagonistic personification in the 
next chapter (ix.) named by Professor Cheyne ‘‘Dame Folly.” 
Wisdom, having builded her house, spread her table, mingled her 
wine, sends forth her maidens to invite the simple to forsake Folly, 
enjoy her feast, and ‘‘live.” Dame Folly,—who though she has 
‘¢a seat in high places” is ‘‘ silly,”"—-clamors to the wayfarer to be- 
lieve that the bread and water of her table, being surreptitious, are 
sweeter than the luxuries and wine offered by Wisdom. This ap- 
pears to be the meaning of Dame Folly’s somewhat obscure invi- 


tation. 
‘* “Waters stolen are sweet ! 


Forbidden bread is pleasant ! ' 
He knoweth not her phantoms are there, 
That her guests are in the underworld."’ 


In this contrast between Wisdom inviting all to enter her 
house, drink her wine, and ‘‘live,” and Folly inviting them to her 
‘«Sheol,”” we have nearly a quatrain of Omar Khayyam: ‘‘Since 
from the beginning of life to its end there is for thee only this 
earth, at least live as one who is on it and not under it.” 

In the Avesta the good and wise Mother Earth (Armaiti) is op- 
posed by a malign female ‘‘ Drug” (demoness), whose paramours 
are described in Fargard xviii. (Vendidad). These two are fairly 
represented by Wisdom and Folly as personified in Proverbs viii. 
and ix. 

The Jahvist who in Proverbs i. 1-7 (excepting the first six 
verses) undertakes to edit the original and ancient editor as well as 
Solomon, presents the curious case of one of Dame Folly’s phan- 
toms interpreting the words of Wisdom’s guests. Unable to com- 


Deluge ; for the raven was in Persia an emblem of victory, and in the Biblical legend it was the 
only living creature that defied the Deluge and was able to do without the ark. In the corres- 
ponding legend in the Avesta, where King Yima makes an enclosure (Var.) for the shelter of the 
seeds of all living creatures, the heavenly bird Karshipta brings into that refuge the law of 
Ahura Mazda, and as the song of this bird was the voice of Ahura Mazda, it may have been an 


idealised dove. 
(* For lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone... . 
The voice of the turtle is heard in the land,"’) 


But when Yima lent himself to the lies of the Evil One his (Yima's) ‘‘glory"’ left him in the form 
of a raven (ZambAd Yast, 36). But both the raven and the dove were tribal ensigns, and it is not 
safe to build too much on what is said of them in Eastern and Oriental books. 
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prehend their portraiture of Dame Folly, he imagines that the al- 
lusion must be to harlotry, admonishes his ‘‘son’’ that ‘ Jahveh 
giveth wisdom,” which among other things will ‘‘ deliver thee from 
the strange woman,” whose ‘‘ house sinketh down to the under- 
world and her paths unto phantoms.” Which recalls the pious lady 
who on hearing her ritualistic pastor accused bya dissenter of 
leanings toward the Scarlet Woman, anxiously inquired of a friend 
whether she had ever heard any scandal connected with their vi- 
car’s name! 

Our Jahvist editor seems to be one who would often say of 
laughter ‘‘it is mad”; and naturally could not imagine how Wis- 
dom could ‘‘sport” before the Lord (viii. 30) unless she were in 
some sense mad. The sport before Jahveh could only be in mock- 
ery of some sinner’s torment, like the derision ascribed to Jahveh 
(Psalm ii. 4); consequently our editor represents Wisdom crying 


abroad in the streets: 


** Because I have called and ye refused... . 
I also will laugh in the day of your calamity, 
I will mock when your fear cometh.” 


But Pliny mentions the Mazdean belief, confirmed by Parsi 
tradition, that Zoroaster was born laughing. To him Ahura Mazda 
says: ‘* Do thou proclaim, O pure Zoroaster, the vigor, the glory, 
the help and the joy that are in the Fravashis (souls) of the faith- 
ful.” 

However, we may see in these first seven chapters of Proverbs 
that Wisdom had become detached from the sons of men, in whom 
she had once found delight, was no longer in the human heart, but 
had finally ascended to wield the heavenly thunderbolts. And, alas, 
it is probable that we owe to this vindictive and menacing attitude 
of deified Wisdom the preservation of so many witty and sceptical 
things in books traditionally ascribed to Solomon. The orthodox 
legend being that the Lord had put supernatural wisdom into Sol- 
omon’s heart, and never revoked it despite his ‘‘idolatry’”’ and sec- 
ularism, it followed that the naughty man could not help continu- 
ing to be a medium of this divine person, Wisdom, and that it 
might be a dangerous thing to suppress any utterance of hers 
through Solomon,—a kind of blasphemy. However profane or 
worldly the writings might appear to the Jahvist mind, there was 
no knowing what occult inspiration there might be in them, and 
the only thing editors could venture was to sprinkle through them 
plenteous disinfectants in the way of ‘‘ Fear-of-the-Lord” wisdom. 
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The proverbs in which the name Jahveh appears are not, of 
course, to be indiscriminately rejected as entirely Jahvist interpo- 
lations. It seems probable that little more than the word Jahveh 
has been supplied in some of these,—e. g., xix. 3, xx. 27, xxi. I, 3, 
XXViii. 5, xxix. 26. But in a majority of cases the proverbs con- 
taining the name Jahveh are ethically and radically inharmonious 
with the substance and spirit of the book as a whole, which is 
founded on the supremacy of human “merits” as fully as Zoroas- 
trianism, in which salvation depends absolutely on Good Thought, 
Good Word, Good Deed. In dynamic monotheism (as distin- 
guished from ethical) of which Jahvism is the ancient and Islam 
the modern type, the doctrine of human ‘ merits” is inadmissible: 
a man’s virtues are not his own, and in Jahveh’s sight they are but 
“filthy rags,” except so far as they are given by Jahveh. But in 
the Solomonic proverbs the highest virtues, and the supreme bless- 
ings of the universe, are obtained by a man’s own wisdom, charac- 
ter, and deeds. And in some cases the claims for Jahveh appear 
to have been inserted as if in answer or retort to proverbs ignoring 
the participation of any deity in such high matters. I quote a few 
instances, in which the antithesis turns to antagonism : 


Solomon—By kindness and truth iniquity is atoned for. 
Jahvist—By the fear of Jahveh men turn away from evil. (xvi. 6.) 
Solomon—He who is skilful in a matter findeth good. 
Jahvist—Whoso trusteth in Jahveh, happyis he! (xvi. 20.) 


In several other cases entire proverbs seem to be inserted for 
the correction of preceding ones,—these being not always under- 
stood by the interpolator : 


Solomon—Treasures of evil profit not, 
But virtue delivereth from death. 
Jahvist—Jahveh will not suffer the righteous man to be famished, 
But the desires of the unrighteous he thrusteth away. (x. 2, 3.) 
Solomon—The tongue of the just is choice silver ; 
The heart of the evil is little worth : 
The lips of the just feed many, 
But fools die through heartlessness. 
Jahvist—The blessing of Jahveh, that maketh rich, 
And work addeth nothing thereto. (x. 20-22.) 
Solomon—The virtuous man hath an everlasting foundation. (x. 25.) 
Jahvist—The fear of Jahveh prolongeth days. (x. 27.) 
Solomon—Hear counsel, receive correction, 
That thou mayst be wise in thy future. 
Jahvist—Many are the purposes in a man’s heart, 
But the counsel of Jahveh, that shall stand. (xix. 20-1.) 
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- Solomon—The acceptableness of a man is his kindness : 

Better off the poor than the treacherous man. 

Jahvist—The fear of Jahveh addeth to life ; : 
Whoso is filled ‘herewith shall abide, he shall not be visited by 

evil, (xix. 22-3.) 
Solomon—The upright man considereth his way. 

Jahvist—Wisdom is nothing, heart nothing, 

Counsel nothing, against Jahveh. (xxi. 29, 30.) 


In one instance the Jahvist has made a slip by which his hand 
is confessed. In xvii. 3 we find: 


The fining-pot is for silver, and the furnace for gold, 
But Jahveh trieth hearts. 


But he omitted to notice the repetition in xxvii. 21, where we 
find the profound sentence which the Jahvist had reduced to com- 
monplace: 


The fining-pot for silver and the furnace for gold, 
And a man is froved by that which he praiseth. 


The Jahvist spirit is also discoverable in xx. 22: 


Say not ‘'I will retaliate evil’’: 
Wait for Jahveh and he will save thee. 


Also in xxv. 21-2: 


Solomon—If he that hateth thee be hungry, give him bread to eat, 
If he be athirst give him water to drink. 
Jahvist—For thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head, 
And Jahveh shall reward thee. 


A similar mean and vindictive spirit is shown in xx. 18, follow- 
ing a magnanimous proverb; but in the earlier xxiv. 29, we find 
the unqualified rebuke of retaliation : 


Say not ‘‘As he hath done to me, so will I do to him, 
I will render to the man according to his work.” 


It was this generosity that Buddha exercised, and Jesus; and 
it was left to Paul to recover the Jahvist modifications of Solo- 
mon’s wisdom in order to adulterate for hard Romans the humane 
spirit of Jesus (Romans xii. 19, 20). The Solomonic sentences are 
normally so magnanimous as to throw suspicion on any clause 
tainted with smallness or vulgarity. The pervading spirit is, ‘‘ The 
benevolent heart shall be enriched, and he who watereth shall him- 
self be watered.” 


1See my Sacred Anthology, p. 240. 
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There is one proverb (xiv. 32) which suggests a belief in im- 
mortality, or possibly in the Angel of Death: 


By his evil deeds the evil man is thrust downward, 
But the virtuous man hath confidence in his death. 


According to the Avesta every man is born with an invisible 
noose around his neck. When a good man dies the noose falls, 
and he passes to a beautiful region where he is met by a maid, to 
whom he says, ‘‘ Who art thou, who art the fairest I have ever 
seen?” She answers, ‘‘O thou of good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds, I am thy actions.” The evil man meets a leprous hag, 
embodiment of his actions, who by his noose drags him down 
through the evil-thought hell, the evil-word hell, the evil-deed hell, 
to the region of ‘‘ Endless Darkness” (Yast xxii.). This darkness 
may be metaphorically spoken of in Proverbs xx. 20: 


He who curseth his father and mother, 
His lamp shall be put out in the blackest darkness. 


But generally the allusions to death in the Solomonic proverbs 
do not seem to allude to physical death. In x. 2 ‘‘ virtue deliver- 
eth from death” is in antithesis to the unprofitableness of evil 
treasures, and in 16: 3 


The reward of a virtuous man is life ; 
The gain of the wicked is sin. 


Here ‘‘life” and ‘‘sin” are in opposition. Other sentences 
to be compared are: 


The teaching of the wise is a fountain of life, 

To avoid the snares of death. (xiii. 14, cf. the Jahvist xiv. 27.) 
Understanding is a fountain of life to those who possess it, 

But the snare of fools is Folly. (xvi. 22.) 

He who hateth reproof shall die. (xv. 10.) 

The way of life is upward to the wise, 

So as to turn away from the grave (sheol) beneath. (xv. 24.) 
Death and life are in the power of the tongue 

And they who love it shall eatits fruit. (xviii. 21.) 


(In the last clause ‘‘it” probably refers to ‘‘life,” unless the 
pronoun be cancelled altogether.) 


The getting of treasures by a tongue of falsehood, 

Is getting a fleeting vapour, the snares of death. (xxi. 6.) 
In the way of virtue is life, 

But the way of the by-path leadeth to death. (xii. 28.) 
The man who wandereth from the way of instruction 
Shall rest in the congregation of the phantoms. (xxi. 16.) 
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The two proverbs last quoted may be usefully compared with 
the ancient Prologue (viii., ix.) already referred to in this chapter, 
as they are there reproduced pictorially in Wisdom and Dame 
Folly sitting at their respective doors. Wisdom offers long life and 


happiness : 
But he who wandereth from me doeth violence to his own life, 
All who hate me love death. (viii. 36.) 


Dame Folly tries to turn into her by-path those who are ‘‘ pro- 
ceeding straight in their course” (ix. 15), but her victim— 


He knoweth not her phantoms are there, 
That her guests are in the underworld. (ix. 18.) 


The same Hebrew word Rephaim (phantoms or shades) is used 
here and in xxi. 16. 

All of these references to death and the underworld (sheo/), 
except perhaps xiv. 32, refer to the living death, moral and spirit- 
ual, which is of such vast and fundamental significance in Zoroas- 
trian religion. In this religion the evil power is ‘‘all death.” The 
universe is divided by and into ‘‘the living and the not living.” ? 
‘¢ When these two Spirits came together they made first Life and 
Death,”—words sometimes used as synonymous with the ‘‘ Good 
and the Evil Mind.” Ahura Mazda representing all the forces that 
work for health and life, Angromainyu (Abriman) all that work for 
disease and destruction, have ranged with them all animals and 
plants, on one side or the other, in this great conflict. The life of 
an Ahrimanian creature is ‘‘incarnate death.” (Darmesteter’s In- 
troduction to the Vendidad, v. 11.) His destructiveness is equally 
against virtue, wisdom, peace, health, happiness, life, and all of 
these, not merely physical dissolution, are included in his Avestan 
title, ‘‘ The Fiend who is all death.” He is the Abaddon of Reve- 
lation ix. 11, also he ‘‘that had the power of death” in Hebrews 
ii. 14, and probably came into both of these from Proverbs 
XXVll. 20: 


Sheol and Abaddon are never satisfied, 
And the eyes of man are never satisfied. 


Dr. Inman (Ancient Faiths, i., p. 180) connects Abaddon with 
‘‘Abadan (cuneiform), the lost one, the sun in winter, or dark- 
ness,” which conforms with the Avestan Ahriman, who is emphat- 
ically a winter-demon, his hell being in the north (cf. Jeremiah 


1 Gaya and ajy4iti, translated by Haug “reality and unreality"’ (Parsis, p. 303). The transla- 
tion “ living and not living '’ was sent me by Prof. Max Miiller in answer to a request for a care- 
ful rendering. 
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i. 14 and elsewhere), and is the natural adversary of the Fire-wor- 
shipper. 

Among the Zoroastrians there were not only Towers of Silence 
(Dakhma) for the literally dead, but also for the confinement of 
those tainted by carrying corpses, or by any contact with the 
death-fiend’s empire, such as being struck with temporary death. 
‘‘The unclean,” says Darmesteter, ‘‘are confined in a particular 
place, apart from all clean persons and objects, the Armést-gah, 
which may be described, therefore, as the Dakhma for the living.” 
Here then are the dead-alive guests of Dame Folly (Proverbs ix. 
15), who opposes Wisdom, as Ahriman created Akem-Mano (evil 
thought) to oppose Vohu-Mano (good thought), and here is the 
assembly that might give the Solomonic proverb its metaphor : 


The man who wandereth from the way of instruction, 
Shall rest in the congregation of the phantoms (or shades, Rephaim). 


The Zoroastrian books from which I have been quoting con- 
tain passages of very unequal date, but it is the opinion of Avestan 
scholars that most of them are from very ancient sources, pre-Sol- 
omonic, and there is no chronological difficulty in supposing that 
such institutions as the Armést-gah, for the separation of the un- 
clean, should not have been well known in ancient Jerusalem be- 
fore the corresponding levitical laws concerning the unclean and 
the leprous existed. 

The Book of Proverbs was also a growth, and although, as 
has been stated, there is reason to regard as later additions most of 
the proverbs containing the word Jahveh, as they are inconsistent 
with the general ethical tenor of the book, there are several in 
which that name is evidently out of place. Even in the editorial 
Prologue we can hardly recognise orthodox Jahvism in the con- 
ception of a being, Wisdom, not created by Jahveh yet giving him 
delight and some kind of assistance at the creation ; and nowhere 
else in the Old Testament do we find such an idea as that of xx. 
27, ‘‘The spirit of a man is Jahveh’s famp,” or in xix. 17: 


He who is kind to the poor lendeth to Jahveh, 
And his good deed shall be recompensed to him. 


But in the Zoroastrian religion men and women render assistance 
and encouragement to the gods, and we find the chief deity, Ahura 
Mazda, saying to Zoroaster concerning the Fravashis, or souls, of 
holy men and women: ‘‘ Do thou proclaim, O pure Zoroaster, the 
vigor and strength, the glory, the help and the joy, that are in the 
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Fravashis of the faithful . . . . do thou tell how they came to help 
me, how they bring assistance unto me... . Through their bright- 
ness and glory, O Zoroaster, I maintain that sky there above.” 
(Favardin Yast, 1, 2.) As Frederick the Great said, ‘‘a king is the 
chief of subjects,” so with Zoroaster Ahura Mazda is the chief of 
the faithful ; or, as Luther said, ‘‘ God is strong, but he likes to be 
helped.” 

The similitude in Proverbs xx. 27 is especially important in 
our inquiry : 

The spirit of man is the lamp of Jahveh, 
Searching all the chambers of the body. 

The word for ‘‘spirit” here is Wishma, which occurs in but 

one other instance in the Bible, namely, in Job xxvi. 4. Job asks: 
To whom hast thou uttered words ? 
And whose spirit came forth from thee ? 

This chapter of Job (xxvi.) is closely related to Proverbs viii. 
and ix., both in thought and phraseology: the Rephaim, or phan- 
toms, the ‘‘ pillars,” the ordering of earth and clouds, the bound- 
ary on the deep; and there is an allusion to ‘‘ the confines of Light 
and Darkness’ which point to the domains of Wisdom and Dame 
Folly. Job and the proverbialist surely got these ideas from the 
same source, and also the word nishma, translated ‘‘spirit,’’ which 
throughout the Old Testament is rvach, save in the two texts indi- 
cated. But there is no text in the Bible where ruaci, spirit, or 
soul, is associated with light like the ishma of the proverb, and in 
Job nishma evidently means a superhuman spirit. Now there is a 
Chaldean word, nisma, which in the Persian Boundahis appears as 
nismé, and is translated by West ‘‘ living soul.”” The ordinary word 
for soul in the Parsi scriptures seems to be rz4dn, and West re- 
gards the two words as meaning the same thing, the breath, or 
soul, basing this on the following passage of the Bundahis, repre- 
senting the separation of the first mortal into the first human pair, 
MAashya and Mashyoi: 

‘And the waists of both were brought close, and so connected together that it 
was not clear which is the male and which the female, and which is the one whose 
living soul (nism6) of Afharmazd (God) is not away (lacking). As it is said thus: 
‘Which is created before, the soul (nism4) or the body? -And Afirharmazd said 
that the soul is created before, and the body after, for him who was created; it is 
given into the body to produce activity, and the body is created only for activity ; 
hence the conclusion is this, that the soul (rfibin) is created before and the body 


after. And both of them changed from the shape of a plant into the shape of man, 
and the breath (nism6) went spiritually into them, which is the soul (rfiban)."! 


1 Sacred Books of the East. Vol, V., pp. 16, 53-54. Text and notes, 
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With all deference to the learned translator, I cannot think his 
exegesis here quite satisfactory. In the first sentence nismdé is the 
breath of God; and although in the second the same word is used 
for the human soul, the writer seems to have aimed in the last sen- 
tence at a distinction: the divine breath or spirit (nism6) creates a 
soul (rfiiban), to receive which the plant is transformed into a body 
fitted for the ‘‘ activity’ of an imbreathed soul. West twice trans- 
lates nismé ‘‘living soul,” but r#ddz only ‘‘soul.” Does not this 
indicate Ahura Mazda as the source of divine life, as in Genesis ii. 
7, where Jahveh-Elohim breathes into man, who becomes a “ liv- 
ing soul,"—a being within the domain of the god of life, not sub- 
ject to the god of death? Is it not his rz#ddn that is the image of 
nismé? (Cf. Genesis ix. 5, 6.) 

Turning now to the Avesta, we find the famous Favardin Yast, 
a collection of litanies and ascriptions to the Fravashis. ‘‘ The 
Fravashi,” says Darmesteter, ‘‘ is the inner power in every being 
that maintains it and makes it grow and subsist. Originally the 
Fravashis were the same as the Pitris of the Hindus or the Manes 
of the Latins, that is to say, the everlasting and deified souls of the 
dead; but in course of time they gained a wider domain, and not 
only men, but gods and even physical objects, like the sky and 
the earth, had each a Fravashi.” ‘* The Fravashi was independent 
of the circumstances of life or death, an immortal part of the indi- 
vidual which existed before man and outlived him.” 

In Yast xxii. 39, 40, it is said: ‘*O Maker, how do the souls 
of the dead, the Fravashis of the holy Ones, manifest themselves ?” 
Ahura Mazda answered: ‘‘ They manifest themselves from good- 
ness of spirit and excellence of mind.” 

Favardin Yast, 9: ‘‘ Through their brightness and glory, O 
Zarathrustra, I maintain the wide earth,” etc. 12: ‘‘Had not the 
awful Fravashis of the faithful given help unto me, those animals 
and men of mine, of which there are such excellent kinds, would 
not subsist ; strength would belong to the fiend.” 

In other verses these Fravashis (the word means ‘‘ protect- 
ors’) help the children unborn, nourish health, develop the wise. 
The imagery relating to them is largely related to the stars, of 
which many are guardians. These are probably the origin of the 
Solomonic similitude of reason, ‘‘ The spirit (nishma) of man is 
the lamp of 


With all of these correspondences between the Solomonic 
proverbs, nothing is more remarkable than their originality, so far 
as any ancient scriptures are concerned. While they are totally 
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different from the Psalms, in showing man as a citizen of the 
world, relying on himself and those around him for happiness, and 
exalting nothing above human virtue and intelligence, without any 
religious fervor or wrath, the proverbialist is equally far from the 
ethical superstitions of Zoroastrian religion, which abounds in fic- 
titious ‘‘ merits” and anathematises fictitious immoralities. It is 
as if some sublime Eastern pedlar and banker of ethical and po- 
etic gems, who had come in contact with Oriental literatures, had 
separated from their liturgies and prophecies the nuggets of gold 
and the precious stones, polishing, resetting, and exciting others 
to do the like. At the same time many of the sentences are the 
expressions of an original mind, a man of letters, neither Eastern 
nor Oriental, and these may be labelled with the line of the Persian 
poet Faizi: ‘‘ Take Faizi’s Diw4n to bear witness to the wonderful 
speeches of a freethinker who belongs to a thousand sects.”’ 


LOBACHEVSKI. 


BY DR. GEORGE BRUCE HALSTED. 


LEMENTARY GEOMETRY has been the most stable part of 

all science. Firm fixed as the Egyptian pyramids for two 

thousand years, how strange that in our century it should melt at 

a thought, be transformed utterly, present us with a potential new 

universe, while the old remains as nothing more than a special case 
of the new! 

For philosophy the question of space has ever been fundamen- 
tal. How shall she envisage this present of a completely new kind 
of universal space? Kenlore began with the geometric axioms. As 
‘typical of absolute a priori knowledge was our certainty that of two 
intersecting straight lines one at least would meet any third straight 
line coplanar with them. Of imperishable interest is the Russian 
who dared to doubt this axiom, and who made good his position 
against an adverse world. He shattered an enchanted barrier 
which had ever held imprisoned the human mind. Vast conse- 
quences resulted. To-day we are all his disciples. 

Nicol4i Iv4novich Lobachévski was born October 22 (Novem- 
ber 2), 1793, in the town of Makariev, about forty miles above 
Nijni-Novgorod on the Volga. His father, an architect, died in 
1797, leaving in poverty his widow with two small sons. The 
widow removed to Kazan, and succeeded in placing her sons at the 
cost of the state in the gymnasium there, and afterward in the uni- 
versity. 

Lobachévski was admitted to the gymnasium in 1802, and was 
received at the university in 1807. The records of the inspector at- 
test that in the sciences he outstripped his comrades. Neverthe- 
less his disobedience and wilfulness often drew upon him the dis- 
pleasure of the faculty. Once he was menaced with expulsion from 
the university, escaping only because of the protection and inter- 
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vention of the professor of mathematics, Bartels, toward whom 
Lobachévski was ever profoundly grateful to the end of his life. 

This outspoken and passionate youth in a young university 
just opened in a half-wild country, in the ultima Musarum Thule, 
as the first professors, Germans, called it, was typical of the there 
prevailing ardent desire for knowledge, enthusiasm for study, for 
progress. With this fire of spirit there reigned among the pupils, 
as says S. T. Aksakov in his Family-Chronicle, ‘“complete con- 
tempt for everything bad and low, and deep veneration for every- 
thing honest and noble, even if it were unreasonable.” 

Due to Bartels, the teaching of pure mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Kazan was placed on the same level with the teaching in 
the best universities of Germany. All the classical works of that 
time, the Differential and Integral Calculus of Euler, the Méchan- 
igue Analytiqgue of Lagrange, the Applications Analyse a Géomttrie 
of Monge, the Disguisitiones Arithmetica of Gauss were interpreted 
by the talented and erudite Bartels. From his own syllabus, Bar- 
tels taught the history of mathematics, unfolding before his au- 
dience the grand picture of the progress of human thought in this 
domain. 

In spite of ‘‘bad deportment,’” Lobachévski received the 
grade of ‘‘ Magister” July 10, 1811, ‘‘ for extraordinary advance 
and talent in mathematical and physical sciences,” and upon his 
thesis, ‘‘ Theory of elliptic movement of the heavenly bodies.” 
Then, four hours weekly at Bartels’s home, under his direction, he 
studied the Disguisitiones Arithmetice and the first volume of La- 
place’s Mécanique Céleste. In 1813 he presented a paper ‘‘ On the 
Solution of the Algebraic Equation «*—1=—0.” In 1814 he was 
made adjunct professor of mathematics in the university. 

Thus far the intellectual life of this luminous epoch inaugu- 
rated in Kazan, the ancient capital of Mohammedan Tatars, the 
gifted professors awakening ardent new spirits to the light of sci- 
ence, made a mental atmosphere well adapted to the nurture of our 
idealistic Lobachévski, with his longing for truth, his freedom, his 
liberty of spirit. Well-knit, well-nourished, well-matured was thus 
his genius, his character, his scientific ardor, before began the 
heavy shocks, the opposition, the indifferentism, the ironies of con- 
temporaries, through which he was to persist in trying throughout 
life to teach a most unwilling world. He begins now his inde- 
pendent intellectual work rich in enthusiasm, energy, idealistic 
hopes. 

Within two years we know he was deep in the fight with the 
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theory of parallels, where for a decade he struggled on and up 
through a series of failures. A manuscript exists written from the 
lectures which Lobachévski gave at the University of Kazan in 
1815 and 1816. In this are presented three systematic treatments 
of the parallel-theory, each a wholly different attempt at its estab- 
lishment. In one the idea of direction is presumed as fundamental, 
in the second the consideration of infinite biangles (Bertrand, 1778) 
is introduced, the third joins on to Legendre’s proof that the sum 
of the angles of a triangle cannot be greater than two right angles. 
In this latter investigation occur proofs of theorems such as ‘‘ the 
- angle-sum is two right angles in every triangle if it is in any,” 
‘‘the angle-sum of a triangle contained in another having in com- 
mon one side and angle, is greater than the angle-sum of the 
greater triangle,” theorems which belong permanently to non-Eu- 
clidean geometry. The lecture-notes show that Bartels never 
touched upon this subject and gave no help. Lobachévski was un- 
consciously repeating the experience of the ages. 

In 1816 he was made full professor. But now a dark epoch 
overshadows the University of Kazan. Magnitski became curator, 
‘‘a hypocrite and malicious enemy of science and human reason.”’ 
Yet to this monster in 1823 Lobachévski presented a manual of 
geometry by himself, hoping to have it printed at public cost. 
Magnitski sent the book over to the academician Nicolaus Fuss. 
Fuss judged the work very severely, finding ‘‘that if the author 
thinks it can be used as a manual, thereby he shows he has no 
right idea of the requirements for a text-book, that is, no idea of 
the completeness of the geometric truths making the content of an 
elementary course of the science, of the mathematical methods, of 
the need of sharp and clear definitions of all ideas, of the logical 
order and methodical division of the matter, of the requisite grada- 
tion of geometric truths, of the inevitable and, if possible, pure 
geometric rigor in their demonstration. Of all these necessary 
qualities there is not a trace in the geometry examined by me.” 

Fuss, pitiless in his judgment, could not foresee that to-day the 
whole learned world would rejoice could this lost manuscript-geom- 
etry be recovered. Lobachévski worked but waited. It seems 
more than a coincidence that on February 8, 1826, began the ‘“‘ re- 
vision” of Major-General Jeltuhin which consigned Magnitski to 
prison, while three days after, February 11, 1826, the physico- 
mathematical faculty examined Lobachévski’s paper, ‘‘ Exposition 
succincte des principes de la Géométrie avec une démonstration 
rigoureuse du théoréme des paralléles.” 
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The title is unfortunate, especially so, as this essay never was 
published and does not exist even in manuscript. His memoir, 
published in 1829 in the Xasan Courier under the title ‘‘On the 
Foundations of Geometry,” establishes a non-Euclidean geometry, 
a geometry independent of Euclid’s celebrated axiom, the parallel- 
postulate. The last page gives a way of turning any relation in the 
non-Euclidean into a relation of the ordinary Euclidean geometry, 
proof final that the non-Euclidean can never lead to any contradic- 
tion. Thus at a stroke the mathematician shattered the reasoning 
of the deepest of philosophers. 

The philosopher had perceived that certain axioms and theo- 
rems in Euclid could never have been gotten by experience or ob- 
servation, since they have absolute metric precision and generality, 
while results of any observations have definite limits of precision 
and particular conditions. Thus the theorem that the angle-sum 
of every rectilineal triangle is two right angles, could never be ob- 
tained by experience. Therefore it was supposed that geometry 
gave certain knowledge about the real world, independently of ex- 
perience. As explanation given for this, we have the doctrine of 
space as an entirely subjective transcendental form of our intuition, 
a priori, preceding any experience, independent of all experience. 

The crushing answer of Lobachévski is that there exists no 
real necessity for any of these exact theorems in geometry. He 
presents a perfect geometry wherein the angle-sum of a rectilineal 
triangle can be less than two right angles, varying with the size of 
the triangle; a system involving a constant, a parameter to be 
fixed approximately by actual observation and experiment, and so 
always ready to fit any results given by more precise observation. 
Henceforth there is an empirical element in geometry. He says: 
‘‘Accordingly it can have nothing contradictory for our mind, if we 
admit that some forces in nature follow one, others another special 
geometry.” He would not be confounded even if measuring trian- 
gles in England gave no defect of angle-sum, while in Germany a 
recognisable defect appeared. 

In a word Lobachévski’s account of space is by evolution. In 
this evolution the evolving mind bears a creative part, but uncon- 
sciously. He says explicitly, ‘‘ Geometric ideas are artificial pro- 
ducts of mind.’”’ The principle of economy, of parsimony, would 
settle upon the simpler of forms representing empirical data with 
requisite approximation. 

After seventy years the non-Euclidean geometry has won the 
expert world. Says Klein in 1897: 


J 
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‘*Ein Mathematiker, der die nichteuklidischen Theorieen kennt, wird kaum 
noch die Meinung friiherer Zeiten festhalten wollen, als seien die Axiome nach 
ihrem concreten Inhalte Nothwendigkeiten der inneren Anschauung: was dem 
Laien als solche Nothwendigkeit erscheint, erweist sich bei langerer Beschaftigung 
mit den nichteuklidischen Problemen als Resultat sehr zusamm gesetzter Pro- 
cesse, insbesondere auch der Erziehung und der Gewéhnung.” 


On May 3, 1827, at the early age of thirty-three, Lobachévski 
was made rector of the University of Kazan, a place he held for 
nineteen years. On Juiy 5, 1828, he pronounced a remarkable ad- 
dress ‘‘On the Principle Objects of Education,” from which I 
quote the following : 


‘‘ Imagine the condition of a man separated from human society, left at the 
will of wild nature. Turn then the thoughts to a man who in the midst of an or- 
ganised and cultivated citizenship of these last enlightened centuries redounds with 
his deep science to the honor and glory of his country. What a difference! 
What immeasurable distance separates one from the other. 

‘* This difference is made by education, Education begins in the cradle. First 
by imitation alone it is acquired. Gradually develop reason, memory, imagination, 
the sense of beauty; then awakes the love of self, of one’s neighbor, the love of 
glory, the sense of honor, the desire to enjoy life. All the capabilities of the spirit, 
all the talents, all the passions, are perfected by education and joined in one har- 
monious whole, and the man, as if new-born, appears as a perfect creation.” 


But education must not suppress and destroy the passions in 
a man and his inborn desires. 


‘‘All that must be retained in him; otherwise we will mar his nature, hurt its 
power and injure his happiness. 

‘‘Nothing is more usual than to hear complaints about the passions, but 
how justly has Mably said: the stronger the passions, the more useful are they to 
society ; only their misdirection can be injurious. 

‘* But intellectual culture by itself does not yet finish education. While a man 
enriches his spirit with knowledge, he must also learn to know how to enjoy life. 
Thereby I refer to the culture of taste. 

‘To live means to feel, to enjoy life, continually to feel something new which 
reminds us that we live. 

‘* Nothing so much contracts the stream of life as ignorance ; it guides life on 
a dead and straight way from the cradle to the grave. 

‘*In the lower classes, exhausting necessary labor alternating with rest, may 
satisfy the spirit of the farm-hand, the workman; but you whose existence unjust 
fate has imposed as a heavy burden on others, you whose spirit is dulled and feel- 
ings extinguished, you do not enjoy life. For you Nature is dead, the beauties of 
poetry foreign, architecture has no charm, no magnificence, the world's history no 
interest. 

‘*I console myself with the idea that from our university will never go out 
such products of a vegetable nature ; even that they will not come here if unluckily 
born to such a fate. They will not come here, I repeat, for here reigns the love of 
glory, the sense of honor and of inner merit. 
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‘*Nature, having dowered man so generously at his birth, seems not yet satis- 
fied, and so has inspired in every one the wish to surpass others, to be known, to 
be an object of admiration, to become celebrated ; and in this way has she imposed 
on man the duty to care for his own perfecting. 

‘‘In unceasing activity aspires the spirit to win honors, to elevate itself; the 
whole human race advances from perfection to perfection—and where is an ending 
visible ? " 


This address of the young rector may be interpreted as auto- 
biographic. He exemplified it in a beautiful life rich and full with 
work for science and his university. 

But the extraordinary paper published in 1829-30 attracted no 
attention. In 1835 he restated the matter in a paper entitled 
‘‘Imaginary Geometry” in the Scientific Memoirs of the University 
of Kazan. This same year he started to publish his largest work, 
New Elements of Geometry with Complete Theory of Parallels. This 
also remained unnoticed. In 1897 the Introduction was published 
in English. This is all that has ever appeared in any language but 
Russian. 

In 1836 appeared Application of Imaginary Geometry to Some 
Integrals. In 1837, having failed of any recognition in Russia, Lo- 
bachévski published in Cred/e’s Journal, Vol. 17, a French transla- 
tion of his /maginary Geometry. This offered the matter to the at- 
tention of the whole learned world, but without result. In 1840 
Lobachévski published in Berlin in German a little book on the 
subject, but again without avail. 

After fifteen years, after terrible misfortunes, public, family, 
personal, including loss of sight, the end drew near. But the un- 
conquerable scientist, progressive to the last, substituted for the 
designation /maginary Geometry the better name Pangcometry, and 
under that title dictated a treatise in Russian and also in French, 
published in the year of his death, 1856. 

For ten years after his death the dust of oblivion settled over 
his grave. Not even one of his pupils worked at his ideas, or ap- 
peared as their convinced defender. The academician V. Bunya- 
kovski in his work Parallel Lines (1853) does not mention the in- 
vestigations of Lobachévski. All seemed ended forever, forgotten 
forever. But in 1866 Baltzer brought to the attention of Hoiiel, 
who had been working on parallels, the Geometrische Untersuchun- 

sur Theorie der Parallellinien of Lobachévski. Hoiiel pub- 

“hshed a French translation of it, saying in his preface: ‘‘In spite 
of the high value of these researches, they have not hitherto at- 
tracted the attention of any geometer.”’ 
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This was the bugle-call, heralding the new day. In a dozen 
years the literature had so grown as to warrant a ‘‘ Bibliography of 
non-Euclidean Geometry,” by Halsted (American Journal of Math- 
ematics, 1878). This was reproduced in Russia by Vashtchenko- 
Zaharchenko at Kiev in 1880, and was instrumental in inducing the 
University of Kazan to issue an edition of the geometric works of 
Lobachévski (1883-86). 

At the centenary of his birth an international committee com- 
posed of the foremost mathematicians of the world raised a memo- 
rial fund, establishing the Lobachévski prize, five hundred roubles, 
given every three years for work in geometry, preferably non-Eu- 
clidean geometry. It has just been awarded to Sophus Lie. 

From the surplus of this fund a marble bust of Lobachévski 
has been placed in the hall of the university, and a bronze statue! in 
the square now named for the great geometer, facing the university 
with which his noble life is so inseparably connected. 

Henceforth this very monument must aid in what he taught as 
the aim of the university: not only to enlighten the spirit with 
knowledge, but also to inculcate virtues, to implant a desire for 
glory, a feeling of nobility, justice, honor, a sacred honesty resist- 
ing all temptation, apart from any punishment. 


1 The frontispiece to the present Ofen Court is a reproduction of the bust of this statue. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN 
THIBET. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


ONSIDERING the many myths that are now rife about Thib- 
etan Mahatmas and the sensational reports of recent would-be 
travellers, whose fictitious discoveries are seriously accepted by 
many readers, it seems appropriate to remind the reading public 
of a famous but now almost forgotten book, Zhe Travels in Tartary, 
Thibet, and China, of the two Jesuit missionaries Huc and Gabet. 
These gentlemen did not find in Thibet lost manuscripts of the life 
of Jesus, nor do they describe the 
Thibetans as savages. Their half- 
dead servants did not take kodak 
pictures of them while being tortured 
on the rack. Nor did they use the 
powers of hypnotism in their deal- 
ings with the Lamas and while being 
subjected to outrageous tortures. 
There is, in fact, nothing incredible 
in M. Huc’s story, and yet, perhaps 
because of this reason, the book is 
At Home, In Jesurr Costume. far more interesting than any report 
that has since appeared. 7 

The sensation which M. Huc’s book created on its first ap- 
pearance has subsided, and it is now only known to scholars and 
historians. Indeed the book is out of print, and can, both in its 
original French and in its German and English translations, only 
be had through second-hand book dealers, where the copies are at 
a high premium. Under these circumstances it has seemed desir- 
able that the book should be reprinted and once more placed before 
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the reading public.' What a storehouse it is for the ethnologist, 
geographer, the scholar interested in religious customs, the reader 
of travels, and the student of human nature! 

Our two Jesuit missionaries have good common sense, they 
are quite critical whenever they meet with superstitions or find 
themselves surrounded with pagan darkness, but as to the tradi- 
tions and beliefs of their own church they are like ingenuous chil- 
dren, believing in the bodily devil, as represented in Christian 
legends. No wonder therefore that these missionaries find them- 
selves beset by Old Nick, who repeatedly tries to thwart their work 


Tue Test. 


An infant who is supposed to be a reincarnation of a deceased Tale Lama, giving miraculous 
evidence of his identity by a recollection of incidents of his prior life. ; 


and prevent them from proceeding on their journey. At the same 
time they credit the miraculous events, of whose truth they have 
become convinced by some credulous Buddhists, to the superhu- 
man power of the Evil One. We read for instance with reference 
to the evidences of the transmigration of souls of living Buddhas 
at the moment of their death into infants: 


‘* We Catholic missionaries believe that the great liar who once deceived our 
first parents in the earthly Paradise still pursues his system of falsehood in the 
world. He who had the power to hold up in the air Simon Magus may well at this 
day speak to mankind by the mouth of an infant, in order to maintain the faith of 
his adorers."’ 


1 The work will be published during the present month by The Open Court Publishing Co., 
324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 2 vols. Price, $2.00, 
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They proceeded in their missionary work very cleverly—clev- 
erly as serpents and guilelessly as children. In China they lived as 
a Chinese among the Chinese ; but 
when they left for Thibet they cut 
off their queues and dressed like 
Thibetan Lamas: They know 
very well that, not only in Old 
England but also in ancient Asia, 
religion is first a question of vest- 
ment and secondarily only of doc- 
trine; and they are well received 
everywhere. 

The itinerary of MM. Huc 
and Gabet is full of most inter- 
esting details, and many of their 
observations have become fa- 
mous, although their source has 
been forgotten. An instance of 
the way in which animals accept 
facts as a matter of course with- 
out arguing their cause or con- 
M. M. Huc aup Gasser Daxsszp as Lamas. exion,—for they do not possess 


that power of reflexion which is erroneously ascribed to them in 
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STARTING In CHINA. 
WeEariInG CoSTUMES. 


analogy to our own modes of human thought,—is an incident 
mentioned in the second volume of our book: 
One day, a Lama herdsman, who lived in the same house with ourselves, came 
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with a long dismal face, to announce that one of his cows had calved during the 
night, and that unfortunately the calf was a Zarda. The calf died in the course of 
the day. The Lama forthwith skinned the poor beast, and stuffed it with hay. This 


A TarTaR ENCAMPMENT. 


proceeding surprised us at first, for the Lama had by no means the air of a man 
likely to give himself the luxury of a cabinet of natural history. When the opera- 
tion was completed, we remarked that the hay-calf had neither feet nor head ; here- 


INTERIOR OF A TARTAR TENT. 


upon it occurred to us that, after all, it was merely a pillow that the Lama contem- 
plated. We were in error, but the error was not dispelled until the next morning, 
when our herdsman went to milk his cow. Seeing him issue forth, his pail in one 
hand, the hay-calf under the other arm, the fancy occurred to us to follow him. 
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His first proceeding was to put the hay-karba down before the cow; he then turned 
to milk the cow herself. The mamma at first opened enormous eyes at her beloved 
infant; by degrees, she stooped her head towards it, then smelt at it, sneezed three 
or four times, and at last proceeded to lick it with the most delightful tenderness. 
This spectacle grated upon our sensibilities; 
it seemed to us that he who first invented this 
parody upon one of the most touching inci- 
dents in nature, must have been a man with- 
out a heart. A somewhat burlesque circum- 
stance occurred one day to modify the indig- 
nation with which this trickery inspired us. 
By dint of caressing and licking her little calf, 
the tender parent one morning unripped it; 
the hay issued from within, and the cow, 
manifesting not the smallest surprise or agi- 
tation, proceeded tranquilly to devour the 
unexpected provender.” 


The Jesuit missionaries, accom- 
panied by Samdachiemba, a Tartar 
cameleer, travel through China and Tartary and pass through the 
desert of Goombi until they reach Lhasa the capital of Thibet. 
They frequent Chinese inns, enter the tents of the Tartars, visit the 


SAMDADCHIEMBA, THE CAMELEER. 


AT THE Mongy CHANGERS. 


Lamaseries and Buddhist temples, have dealings with the money 
changers, order the cast of a bronze crucifix at an idol foundry of 
Tolon Noor, meet with brigands on the road, and tell all their vari- 
ous adventures in the most unsophisticated and direct manner. 
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Most of the interesting information which we obtain from the 
book is of a religious nature. We read, for instance: 


‘* During our short stay at the Blue Town we had constant conversation with 
the Lamas of the most celebrated Lamaseries, endeavoring to obtain fresh infor- 
mation on the state of Buddhism in Tartary and 
Thibet. All they told us only served to confirm us 
more and more in what we had before learnt on this 
subject. In the Blue Town, as at Tolon-Noor, every 
one told us that the doctrine would appear more sub- 
lime and more luminous as we advanced toward the 
West. From what the Lamas said, who had visited 
Thibet, Lha-Ssa was, as it were, a great focus of 
light, the rays of which grew more and more feeble , ’ 
in proportion as they became removed from their DPS Fi 


centre. 
‘*One day we had an opportunity of talking with 
a Thibetian Lama for some time, and the things he 


told us about religion astounded us greatly. A brief 

explanation of the Christian doctrine, which we gave him, seemed scarcely to sur- 
prise him; he even maintained that our views differed little from those of the 
Grand Lamas of Thibet. ‘You must not confound,’ said he, ‘religious truths 


Tue Founpry at ToLton-Noor. 


with the superstitions of the vulgar. The Tartars, poor, simple people, prostrate 
themselves before whatever they see; everything with them is Borhan. Lamas, 
prayer-books, temples, Lamaseries, stones, heaps of bones,—'tis all the same to 
them ; down they go on their knees, crying Borhan! Borhan |’ But the Lamas them- 
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selves admit innumerable Borhans?’ ‘Let me explain,’ said our friend smilingly ; 
‘there is but one sole Sovereign of the universe, the Creator of all things, alike 
without beginning and without end. In Dchagar (India) he bears the name of Bud- 
dha, in Thibet that of Samtche Mitcheba (all Powerful Eternal); the Dcha-Mi 
(Chinese) call him Fo, and the Sok-Po-Mi (Tartars), Borhan.’ ‘You say that Bud- 
dha is sole; in that case who are the Talé-Lama of Lha-Ssa, the Bandchan of 
Djachi-Loumbo, the Tsong-Kaba of the Sifan, the Kaldan of Tolon-Noor, the 
Guison-Tamba of the Great Kouren, the Hobilgan of the Blue Town, the Hotoktou 
of Peking, the Chaberon of the Tartar and Thibetian Lamaseries generally ?' 
‘ They are all equally Buddha.’ ‘Is Buddha visible?’ ‘No, he is without a body ; 
he*is a spiritual substance.’ ‘So, Buddha is sole. and yet there exist innumerable 


wy 
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A Temps, THE BUDDHIST TRINITY ON THE ALTAR. 


Buddhas: the Talé-Lama, and soon. Buddha is incorporeal; he cannot be seen, 
and yet the Talé-Lama, the Guison-Tamba and the rest are visible, and have bed- 
ies like our own. How do you explain all this?’ ‘ The doctrine, I tell you, is true,’ | 
said the Lama, raising his arm and assuming a remarkable accent of authority ; ‘ it 
is the doctrine of the West, but it is of unfathomable profundity. It cannot be 
sounded to the bottom.’” 

‘* These words of the Thibetian Lama astonished us strangely ; the Unity of 
God, the mystery of the Incarnation, the dogma of the Real Presence, seemed to us 
enveloped in his creed; yet with ideas so sound in appearance, he admitted the 
metempsychosis, and a sort of pantheism of which he could give no account. 

‘* These new indications respecting the religion of Buddha gave us hopes that 
we should really find among the Lamas of Thibet a symbolism more refined and 
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superior to the common belief, and confirmed us in the resolution we had adopted 


of keeping on our course westward.” 


Further we learn of the actual existence of the tree of the ten 


thousand images, which, it is said, sprang from the hair of Tsong- 


Kaba, a great Buddhist reformer. We read: 


‘*It will here be naturally expected 
that we say something about this tree it- 
self. Does it exist? Have we seen it? 
Has it any peculiar attributes? What 
about its marvellous leaves? All these 
questions our readers are entitled to put 
tous. We will endeavor to answer as 
categorically as possible. 

‘Yes, this tree does exist, and we 
had heard of it too often during our 
journey not to feel somewhat eager to 
visit it. At the foot of the mountain on 
which the Lamasery stands, and not far 
from the principal Buddhist temple, is a 
great square enclosure, formed by brick 
walls. Upon entering this we were able 
to examine at leisure the marvellous 
tree, some of the branches of which had 
already manifested themselves above the 
wall. Our eyes were first directed with 
earnest curiosity to the leaves, and we 
were filled with an absolute consterna- 
tion of astonishment at finding that, in 
point of fact, there were upon each of 
the leaves well-formed Thibetian char- 
acters, all of a green color, some darker, 
some lighter, than the leaf itself. Our 
first impression was a suspicion of fraud 


Tue Tree or Kounsoum, tHe Ten THOUSAND 
IMAGES. 


on the part of the Lamas; but, after * 


a minute examination of every detail, 


we could not discover the least decep- 


tion. The characters all appeared to us portions of the leaf itself, equally with its 


LEAF OF THE TREE OF Kounsoum. 


veins and nerves; the position was not the same in all; in one leaf they would be 
at the top of the leaf; in another, in the middle; in a third, at the base, or at the 


side; the younger leaves represented the characters only in a partial state of forma- 
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tion. The bark of the tree and its branches, which resemble that of the plane tree, are 
also covered with these characters. When you remove a piece of the old bark the 
young bark under it exhibits the indistinct outlines of characters in a germinating 
state, and, what is very singular, these new characters are not unfrequently differ- 
ent from those which they replace. We examined everything with the closest at- 
tention, in order to detect some trace of trickery, but we could discern nothing of 
the sort, and the perspiration absolutely trickled down our faces under the influ- 
ence of the sensations which this most amazing spectacle created. More profound 
intellects than ours may, perhaps, be able to supply a satisfactory explanation of 
the mysteries of this singular tree; but as to us, we altogether give it up. Our 
readers possibly may smile at our ignorance; but we tare not so that the sincerity 
and truth of our statement be not Ue 


il 
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Tue Granp Lama or Kounsovum. 


‘‘ The Tree of the Ten Thousand Images seemed to us of great age. Its trunk, 
which three men could scarcely embrace with outstretched arms, is not more than 
eight feet high; the branches, instead of shooting up, spread out in the shape of a 
plume of feathers, and are extremely bushy ; few of them are dead. The leaves 
are always green, and the wood, which is of a reddish tint, has an exquisite odor, 
something like that of cinnamon. The Lamas informed us that in summer, towards 
the eighth moon, the tree produces large red flowers of an extremely beautiful 
character. They informed us also that there nowhere else existed another such 
tree ; that many attempts had been made in various Lamaseries of Tartary and 
Thibet to propagate it by seeds and cuttings, but that all these attempts have been 
fruitless. 

‘The Emperor Khang-Hi, when upon a pilgrimage to Kounboum, constructed 
at his own private expense a dome of silver over the Tree of the Ten Thousand 
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Images ; moreover he made a present to the Grand Lama of a fine black horse, 
capable of travelling a thousand lis a day, and of a saddle adorned with precious 
stones. The horse is dead, but the saddle is still shown in one of the Buddhist 
temples, where it is an object of special veneration. Before quitting the Lamasery 
Khang-Hi endowed it with a yearly revenue for the support of three hundred and 
fifty Lamas."’ 

The Jesuit missionaries were again and again received most 
cordially by their Buddhist brethren, and were hospitably enter- 
tained. When reaching a Lamasery MM. Huc and Gabet ex- 
pected ‘‘that the entire population would have their eyes fixed 
upon them. Nothing of the sort. The Lamas whom we met 
passed silently on, without even turning their heads or paying the 
slightest attention to us in any way. The little chabis (pupils), 
harum scarum rogues, in common with school boys all over the 
world, alone seemed to notice our presence.” 

Commenting on the reception received 
at one of the Lamaseries, our Jesuit friars 
exclaim : 

‘‘ How potent is the empire of ‘religion over the 
heart of man, even though that religion be false and 
ignorant of its true object! How great was the differ- 
ence, for example, between these Lamas, so gener- 
ous, so hospitable, so fraternal towards strangers, 
and the Chinese, that thorough nation of shopkeep- 
ers, with hearts dry as a ship-biscuit, and grasping as 
a monkey, who will not give a traveller even a cup 
of water except for money or money's worth. The 
reception given to us in the Lamasery of Kounboum TEER 
at once recalled to our thoughts those monasteries, 
raised by the hospitality of our religious ancestors, in 
which travellers and the poor ever found refreshment Pr eI 
for the body and consolation for the soul.” 

At Kan-Sou MM. Huc and Gabet met a great dignitary of the 
Buddhist church bearing the title of a living Buddha and had a 


conversation with him: 


“A Breviary that lay on a small table beside us, immediately attracted his at- 
tention, and he asked permission to examine it. Upon our assenting, he took it up 
with both hands, admired the binding and the gilt edges, opened it and turned over 
the leaves, and then closing it again, raised it reverentially to his forehead, saying, 
‘It is your Book of Prayer; we should always honor and respect prayer.’ By and 
by he added, ‘Your religion and ours are like this,’ and so saying he put the 
knuckles of his two forefingers together. ‘Yes,’ said we, ‘you are right; your 
creed and ours are in a state of hostility, and we do not conceal from you that the 
object of our journey and of our labors is to substitute our prayers for those which 
are used in your Lamaseries.' ‘I know that,’ he replied smilingly ; ‘I knew that 
long ago.’ He then took up the Breviary again, and asked us explanations of the 


, 
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engravings. He evinced no surprise at what we told him, only, when we had re- 
lated to him the subject of the plate representing the crucifixion, he shook his 
head compassionately, and raised his joined hands to his head. After he had ex- 
| _ amined all the prints, he took the Breviary once more in both hands, and raised it 


respectfully to his forehead. He then rose, and having saluted us with great affa- 
| bility, withdrew, we escorting him to the door.” 
| We are surprised at the many similarities that obtain between 
| Christianity and Buddhism, some of which may be attributed to 
| the influence of Nestorian missionaries, while others (as, for in- 
stance the use of the rosary and censer, processions, responsories, 
sprinkling with holy water, etc.) are undoubtedly older than Chris- 
tianity. We read: 


_ ** Upon the most superficial examination of the reforms and innovations intro- 
duced by Tsong-Kaba into the Lamanesque worship, one must be struck with their 


A Cuier. 


affinity to Catholicism. The cross, the mitre, the dalmatida, the cope, which the 
Grand Lamas wear on their journeys, or when they are performing some ——-. 4 
out of the temple; the service with double choirs, the psalmody, the exorcisms, the 
censer suspended from five chains, and which you can open or close at pleasure; . 
the benedictions given by the Lamas by extending the right hand over the heads of 
the faithful; the chaplet, ecclesiastical celibacy, spiritual retirement, the worship 
of the saints, the fasts, the processions, the litanies, the holy water, all these are 
analogies between the Buddhists and ourselves. Now, can it be said that these 
analogies are of Christian origin? Wethinkso. We have indeed found, neither 
in the traditions nor in the monuments of the country, any positive proof of their 
adoption, still it is perfectly legitimate to put forward conjectures which possess all 
the characteristics of the most emphatic probability. 

“It is known that, in the fourteenth century, at the time of the domination of 
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the Mongol emperors, there existed frequent relations between the Europeans and 
the peoples of Upper Asia. We have already, in the former part of our narrative, 
referred to those celebrated embassies which the Tartar conquerors sent to Rome, 
to France, and to England. There is no doubt that the barbarians who thus vis- 
ited Europe must have been struck with the pomp and splendor of the ceremonies 
of Catholic worship, and must have carried back with them into the desert endur- 
ing memories of what they had seen. On the other hand, it is also known that, at 
the same period, brethren of various religious orders undertook remote pilgrimages 
for the purpose of introducing Christianity into Tartary; and these mus 
penetrated at the same time into Thibet, among the Si-Fan, and among the Mon- 
gols on the Blue Sea, Jean de Montcorvin, Archbishop of Peking, had already or- 
ganised a choir of Mongol monks, who daily practised the recitation of the psalms 
and the ceremonies of the Catholic faith. Now, if one reflects that Tsong-Kaba 


A BupDDHIST PRAYER IN THIBETAN WRITING. 


lived precisely at the period when the Christian religion was being introduced into 
Central Asia, it will be no longer a matter of astonishment that we find in reformed 
Buddhism such striking analogies with Christianity.” 

The Thibetans are a warlike race, but their military tenden- 
cies are subdued by an extreme religious devotion, which affects 
even highwaymen and brigands. Far from being exclusively Bud- 
dhistic, their educated men are as broad as the most schol- 
arly philosophers of Europe and America. Think only of the 
Thibetan custom, strongly reminding us of the Christian An- 
gelus, of the whole people praying in common at certain hours! 
Think of the interest which the Regent of Lhasa took in the 
Christian religion! How he trembled when the maps were found, 
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which, if they had been drawn by hand, would have branded the 
missionaries as English spies, and how he triumphed when the 
innocence of our travellers was brought out! How eagerly he 
studied the Christian doctrines! With what humor he treated the 
ignorant Lamas and their superstition, typical of the popular Bud- 
dhism of the masses! Even when the Chinese Plenipotentiary 
urged to him the danger of Christianity’s replacing Buddhism in 
Thibet, the attitude of the Regent of Lhasa towards the Jesuits 
remained unaltered. Hesaidtothem: ‘ Religious persons, men 
of prayer, belonging to all countries, are strangers nowhere. Such 
is the doctrine taught by our holy books. Lhasa being the pecu- 
liar assembling place and abode of men of prayer, the title of itself 


K1-CHAN, THE CHINESE PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


should always secure for you liberty and protection.”’ His answer 
to the Chinese Plenipotentiary is also characteristic: ‘‘ If the doc- 
trine which these men hold is a false doctrine, the Thibetans will 
not embrace it: if on the contrary it is true, what have we to fear? 
How can the truth be prejudicial to men.” | 

The most remarkable character of the Thibetans whom our 
missionaries meet is the Regent of Lhasa, who is described as fol- 
lows : 

‘* The Regent was a man of extraordinary capacity ; of humble extraction, he 
had raised himself gradually, and by his own merits, to the dignity of First Kalon. 


This had occurred three years before. Up to that time he had always fulfilled ar- 
duous and laborious functions ; he had frequently traversed, in all directions, the 
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immense regions of Thibet, either to make war or to negotiate with the neighbor- 
ing states, or to inspect the conduct of the Houtouktou governors of the various 
provinces. So active, so busy a life, so apparently incompatible with study, had 
not prevented him from acquivizg a profound knowledge of Lamanesque works. 
Every one concurred in saying that the knowledge of the most renowned Lamas 
was inferior to that of the Regent. The facility with which he conducted public 
business was matter of especial admiration. One day we were with him when they 
brought him a great many rolls of paper, dispatches from the provinces ; a sort of 
secretary unrolled them one after the other, and gave them to him to read, bending 
on one knee. The Regent hastily run his eye over them, without interrupting the 
conversation with us. As soon as he had gathered the contents of a dispatch he 
took his bamboo stile and wrote 
his order at the bottom of the roll, 
and thus transacted all his affairs 
with promptitude, and as if for 
amusement. We are not compe- 
tent to judge of the literary merit 
that was attributed to the First 
Kalon. We can only say that we 
never saw Thibetian writing so 
beautiful as his. 

‘*The Regent was very fond 
of engaging in religious discus- 
sions, and they most frequently 
formed the subject of our conver- 
sations. At the commencement 
he said to us these remarkable 
words: ‘All your long journeys 
you have undertaken solely with 
a religious object. You are quite 
right, for religion is the thing most 
essential to man, I see that the 
French and the Thibetians have 
the same view on that subject. 
We do not at all resemble the 

Tue Recent or Luasa. Chinese, who hold the soul of no 

account; yet your religion is not 

the same as ours. It is important we should ascertain which is the true one. Let 
us, then, examine both carefully and sincerely; if yours is right, we will adopt it ; 
how could we refuse todo so? If, on the contrary, ours is the true religion, I be- 
lieve you will have the good sense to follow it.’ This arrangement seemed to us 
excellent ; we could not at the time desire better. 

‘*We commenced with Christianity. The Regent, always amiable and polished 
in his conversation with us, said that, as we were his guests, our belief ought to 
have the honor of priority. We successively reviewed the dogmatical and moral 
truths. To our great astonishment, the Regent did not seem surprised at anything 
we said. ‘Your religion,’ he incessantly repeated, ‘is conformable with ours; the 
truths are the same: we only differ in the explanations. Of what you have seen 
and heard in Tartary and Thibet, there is, doubtless, much to blame; but you 
must not forget that the numerous errors and superstitions you may have observed 
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were introduced by ignorant Lamas, and that they are rejected by well-informed 
Buddhists.’ He only admitted, between him and us, two points of difference—the 
origin of the world and the transmigration of souls. The belief of the Regent, 
though it here and there seemed to approximate to the Catholic doctrine, neverthe- 
less resulted in a vast pantheism; but he affirmed that we also arrived at the same 
result, and he did his best to convince us of this. 

‘*The Thibetian language, essentially religious and mystic, conveys with much 
clearness and precision all the ideas respecting the human soul and divinity.” 


MM. Huc and Gabet might have remained in Thibet, had they 
not been driven away by the Chinese Plenipotentiary, who informed 


. 


A Buppuaist Hermit. 


them that they would have to leave the country. The French 
missionaries write : 

‘We hastened to the Regent in order to acquaint him with the melancholy in- 
terview we had had with Ki-Chan. The chief Kalon had been made aware of the 
projects of persecution which the Chinese Mandarins were hatching against us. 
He endeavored to reassure us, and told us that protecting in the country thousands 
of strangers, he was powerful enough to give us the protection which the Thibetian 
Government extended to all. ‘Besides,’ added he, ‘even though our laws did pro- 
hibit strangers from entering our country, those laws could not effect you. Reli- 
gious persons, men of prayer, belonging to all countries, are strangers nowhere ; 
such is the doctrine taught by our holy books. It is written: ‘'The yellow robe 
has no country, the Lama no family.” Lha-Ssa being the peculiar assembling-place 
and abode of men of prayer, that title of itself should always secure for you liberty 
and protection.’ This opinion of the Buddhists, which constitutes a religious man 
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a cosmopolite, is not merely a mystic idea written in books, but we have found it 
recognised in the manners and customs of the Lamaseries; when a man has had 
his head shaved, and assumes the religious habit, he renounces his former name to 
take anewone. If you ask a Lama of what country he is, he replies, ‘I have no 
country, but I pass my time in such a Lamasery.’ This manner of thinking and 
acting is even admitted in China, amongst the bonzes and other classes of religion- 
ists, who are called by the Generic name of Tchou Kia-Jin (a man who has left his 
family). 

‘There was, respecting us, a controversy of several days’ duration, between the 
Thibetian Government and the Chinese ambassador. Ki-Chan, in order to insure 
better success to his aims, assumed the character of defender of the Talé-Lama. 
This was his argument: Sent to Lha-Ssa by his Emperor, to protect the Living 
Buddha, it was his duty to remove 
from him whatever was calculated to 
injure him. Certain preachers of the 
religion of the Lord of Heaven, ani- 
mated, no doubt by excellent inten- 
tions, were propagating a doctrine 
which, in the end, tended to destroy 

the authority and power of the Talé- 
ees §=§=6Lama. Their avowed purpose was to 
sa substitute their religious belief for 
Buddhism, and to convert all the in- 
habitants of Thibet of every age, con- 
dition, and sex. What would become 
of the Talé-Lama when he had no 
worshippers? The introduction into 
the country of the religion of the Lord 
of Heaven, does it not lead directly to 
the destruction of the sanctuary of the 
Buddha-La, and consequently to the 
downfall of the Lamanesque hierarchy 
and of the Thibetian Government ? 
‘I,’ said he, ‘who am here to protect 
Tue Prayer-Mi. the Talé-Lama, can I permit, at Lha- 
Ssa, men who propagate such formid- 
able doctrines? When those doctrines have taken root, and it is no longer possible 
to extirpate them, who will be responsible for such a misfortune? What shall I 
reply to the Grand Emperor when he shall reproach me with my negligence and 
cowardice? You Thibetians,’ said he to the Regent, ‘you do not comprehend the 
gravity of this matter. Because these men are virtuous and irreproachable, you 
think they are harmless—it is a mistake. If they remain long at Lha-Ssa, they 
will spell-bind you. Among you, there is not a man capable of disputing with them 
upon religion. You will not be able to keep from adopting their belief, and then 
the Talé-Lama is undone.’ 

‘* The Regent did not enter at all into these apprehensions, with which the Chi- 
nese ambassador endeavored to inspire him. He maintained that our presence at 
Lha-Ssa could not in any way be prejudicial to the Thibetian Government. ‘If the 
doctrine which these men hold,’ said he, ‘is a false doctrine, the Thibetians will 
not embrace it; if, on the contrary, it is true, what have we to fear? How can 
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the truth be prejudicial to men? These two Lamas of the Kingdom of France,’ he 
added, ‘have not done any harm: they are animated with the best intentions 
towards us. Can we, without good ground, deprive them of the liberty and pro- 
tection which we extend here to all strangers, and particularly to men of prayer ? 
Can we make ourselves guilty of an actual and certain injustice, through an imagi- 
nary fear of some possible evil to come ts : 


In spite of the repeated assurance of the Regent’s protection, 
MM. Huc and Gabet deemed it best ‘‘to submit and accept with 
resignation the crown of persecution.” They decided to leave the 
country under protest against the violation of their rights on the 
part of the Chinese Government. It is difficult to understand why, 
after having courageously endured so much tribulation in their 
journey, they at last gave up their cause so easily when they 
seemed to be at the very brink of a glorious success. 

The itinerary of MM. Huc and Gabet consists of two volumes, 
each of over three hundred pages. The extracts here given are 
samples of the style of the whole work, which is instructive and in- 
teresting wherever one might begin to read it. Quite apart from 
its interest to the general reader, the account of these travels 
through Thibet will be welcome to all persons interested in Chris- 
tian missions and also to the student of Buddhism and Buddhist in- 
stitutions. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


VERY new experience teaches a lesson, and so does the pres- 
ent war, which has been forced upon us against our inclina- 
tions. 

When the war began we were scarcely ready for it. Our reg- 
ular army is numerically very insignificant, and our navy, although 
stronger than that of Spain, is by no means proportionate to the 
commercial and political interests of the United States. Our navy 
would be by no means too large if it were twice or three times 
as large as itis now. If the Spaniards had been equal to our peo- 
ple in quality of men, in boldness of attack and in circumspection, 
we should have had to pay dearly for our almost criminal neglect 
of national defences. When a war breaks out, it is too late for 
building battleships and fortifying harbors. Hence the first lesson 
of the present war is, We must in the future be better prepared for 
eventualities of war. 

As to our diplomacy, we cannot say that we have been able to 
convince the world (perhaps with the sole exception of England) of 
the righteousness of our cause; and the obvious reason is that we 
are children in diplomacy. Our principle of not meddling with the 
cabals of European politics, which for certain reasons and within 
certain spheres is quite commendable, simplified matters for us; 
but it rendered diplomatic services almost unnecessary. Thus it 
happens that diplomacy is an unknown art among us, while every 
other country possesses men of ability who have had a special 
training in the methods of dealing with foreign powers. Monarch- 
ical governments enjoy the advantage of steadiness. The continu- 
ity is never broken even though the policy may change ; and con- 
tinuity is of importance for the sake of preserving traditions and 
gathering diplomatic experience. Our party politics make matters 
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worse still, for it destroys even that continuity which would natur- 
ally develop if the affairs of the Government were handed over from 
one president to another in a business-like way. According to the 
notion of our party politicians, a new president, if there is a change 
of party, enters the White House like a victorious conqueror to 
undo all that has been done by his predecessor and to begin the 
world over again. Why cannot the two presidents and their cabi- 
nets leave alone for awhile all their partisan preferences and famil- 
iarise themselves with the routine of government affairs. A king 
on his death bed, has as a rule, many important communications 
to make to his successor, and has an outgoing president to give no 
information to the incoming president? The latter need not take 
the advice of the former, but it would be wise to listen to him for 
half an hour and learn from his experiences. It would be difficult 
to establish anything that would resemble the continuity of mon- 
archical governments in this country, but it ought to be possible to 
let the men of the new administration be initiated into the current 
affairs of the government by those who have just had the oppor- 
tunity to learn something about its difficulties. To accomplish 
this without implication and to render, according to circumstances, 
a more or less intimate exchange of thought possible, some presi- 
dent should establish the precedent of cultivating a social inter- 
course both with his predecessor and with his successor. It would 
be a good thing if the custom could be established of holding a 
meeting of the two cabinets, the incoming and the outgoing, at the 
White House. And this meeting should be as little ceremonious 
as possible; it should bear the character of a purely social occa- 
sion, but should in this way offer at least an opportunity to the 
men entrusted with the welfare of the nation to discuss the situa- 
tion, to profit by the experiences of others, and to gather informa- 
tion about the needs of the day. 

There is an old Latin proverb, Sé vis pacem para bellum, i. e., 
If you desire peace, be ready for war. If we had borne this rule in 
mind, the war would probably never have become necessary, for 
Spain knew very well that our navy and army were small. She only 
forgot two things, (1) that quality counts for more than quantity, 
and (2) that the people of the United States are possessed of an un- 
paralleled energy. They can do things more quickly here than the 
people of Europe. Within a short time their industrial enterprises, 
formerly devoted to peaceful manufacture, may become subservient 
to the demands of warfare, and our engineers and workingmen will 
exhibit the same good judgment, boldness, and efficiency in war- 
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fare as they show in peaceful enterprises. This is the strength of 
our nation, which will insure our victory in the present emergency 
with Spain. But we ought to consider that we might become im- 
plicated in graver difficulties. We are by no means sure that 
through some unfortunate turn of diplomacy a combination of sev- 
eral European nations may be brought about, and while we are en- 
gaged in fighting one power the navy of another power will be at 
liberty to harass our coasts. Our enemies might even take one of 
our ports and land an invading army. For this reason, we must 
not only procure more good battleships, but should also be in con- 
dition to be able to fight at home. It would neither be neces- 
sary nor advisable to become a military nation such as is Germany, 
but it might be a good thing if our young men received a military 
training of some kind—perhaps in such a fashion as prevails in 
Switzerland. No harm would be done if all the young men of the 
same townships between eighteen and twenty-one years would 
come together in the autumn for military practices. Our militia 
system, which is at present restricted, might perhaps be extended 
so as to embrace this scheme and extend it even to thinly populated 
townships. The boys should not be mustered in as regular soldiers, 
nor receive soldier’s wages, but should convene for common camp- 
ing, healthy exercises, and a good outing. Officers and a number 
of corporals of the regular army should be detached to give them 
the necessary instructions, and while our young men would have 
a good time practising sham battles and strategic marches, they 
would at the same time acquire a good deal of knowledge that 
would be valuable in case of war, and would render this country 
proof against any enemy. On the seashore and in harbor cities, a 
certain number of boys should be taken on board a man-of-war and 
drilled in naval warfare and coast defence. The cost of these mili- 
tary outings would not be great, and the obligation of schooling 
our young men might, without any additional expense, become a 
regular duty of our standing army. The advantages would be 
many, for these exercises would make our boys more patriotic, 
would strengthen their health and qualify them better for all kinds 
of bodily exertion ; but above all they would create new bonds of 
brotherhood between all of them and make rich as well as poor feel 
more as members of one and the same large family. 
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UNFURL THE FLAG. 


Unfurl the flag in colors gay, 
The stripes and the stars of our banner, ' 
Unfurl the flag, and forever and aye 
The world shall do it honor. 
Unfurl the flag in spite of the gale, 
Let it flutter from ocean to ocean. 
While its folds in the wind are waving, we hail 
Old Glory with rapturous devotion. 
O dauntless flag of the brave and the free, 
Remain thou the symbol of Liberty. 
Proud banner of our Republic, 
We greet thee loyally ! 


REFRAIN—Rally, Columbia's sons! 


Rally round the flag! 
Mindful of her laws, 
Faithful to her cause, 
Struggling with might for our country’s expanse, 
Anxious its weal and renown to enhance, 
Jubilant o'er its triumphal advance, 

Rally, Columbia's sons! 

Rally round the flag! 


In stripes alternately white and red 
The spirit appears of the nation, 
Whose liberty to law is wed 
In glorious combination. 
The Northern snow and the Southern fire, 
So brightly blend together. 
Joint love to friends, to foes joint ire, 
Thus braves our flag all weather. 
Securest refuge in distress, 
Thou symbol of true manliness, 
Proud banner of our Republic, 
Bold emblem of success ! 
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REeFRAIN—Rally, Columbia's sons ! 


Rally round the flag ! 
Mindful of her laws, 
Faithful to her cause, 
Struggling with might for our country’s expanse, 
Anxious its weal and renown to enhance, 
Jubilant o'er its triumphal advance, 

Rally, Columbia's sons! 

Rally round the flag ! 


What means the blue of the starry field ? 
The blue is a vision of heaven. 

To genuine faith which in deeds is revealed, 
The promised land is given. 

And the silvery stars in the fields of blue, 
Like the stars in the sky that are real, 
Are our trusting hopes, our guides so true, 

Our aspirations ideal. 
These stars shall unto humanity 
A new and a higher covenant be, 
Proud banner of our Republic, 
Where is a flag like thee ? 


REFRAIN—Rally, Columbia's sons ! 


Rally round the flag ! 
Mindful of her laws, 
Faithful to her cause, 
Struggling with might for our country’s expanse, 
Anxious its weal and renown to enhance, 
Jubilant o’er its triumphal advance, 

Rally, Columbia's sons ! 

Rally round the flag ! 


"Tis under our flag at the present day, 
That the bliss of futurity resteth. 
We cherish its gallant and beauteous display, 
And love dearly the thoughts it suggesteth. 
Our flag uniteth the life of the past, 
Old foes exchange now greetings, 
And reconciled are their contentions at last, 
In hearts that are higher beating. 
New covenant thou of humanity, 
O symbol of noble fraternity, 
Pround banner of our Republic, 
We greet thee loyally. 


REFRAIN—Rally, Columbia's sons ! 


Rally round the flag ! 
Mindful of her laws, 
Faithful to her cause, 
Struggling with might for our country’s expanse, 
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Anxious its weal and renown to enhance, 
Jubilant o’er its triumphal advance, 
Rally, Columbia's sons! 
Rally round the flag! 


THE ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCE. 


Old England and the United States, 
The freedom-loving nations, 
Have a common aim that consecrates 
Their labor and plodding patience. 
The Union Jack and the Stripes and Stars 
Can bid the world defiance 
Be they united in peace and in wars 
In brotherly sacred alliance ! 
Hurrah for the people of Saxon speech, 
Who laws of freedom practise and preach ! 
Join hands, and the word of the Saxon 
O’er all the world shall reach. 
ReFRAIN—Join, Columbia's sons! 
Greater Britain Join! 
Never were better allies, 
Never more sacred ties : 
Kindred in race and in language the same, 
Wedded in purpose, both bent on the aim 
Good-will and peace upon earth to proclaim. 
Join, Columbia's sons! 
Greater Britain join! P. C. 


AGNOSTICISM IN VERSE. 


To the Editor of The Open Court : 


I do not remember seeing more than one poetic article in your columns for two 
or three years; so I conclude you do not “ rum to poetry" much. 

But I have written something which certainly is not appropriate for any maga- 
zine or publication that I know of, unless it is 7#e Ofen Court. So I drop it into 
the hopper—wondering whether, like ‘‘ bread cast upon the waters,” there is any 
possibility of its returning after many days. J. L. McCreery. 


MY PHILOSOPHY. 


I have been young, and now am old : 
And slowly I have builded me 
A system of philosophy 

To all of which I firmly hold. 


Certain I am that I am right: 
But now the structure is complete, 
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And ready all assaults to meet, 
This truth dawns slowly on my sight: 


"Tis part of the eternal plan, 
Escape from which there cannot be— 
That every man's philosophy 

Is fruit and outgrowth of the man. 


The fountain cannot count for naught : 
The bee its healthful sweets distils : 
The snake its fangs with venom fills ; 

And as the man is, is his thought. 


As I my theory rehearse 
So might a silkworm self-commune, 
And fondly deem its own cocoon 
The model of the Universe. 


So my illusions fade and fall ; 
My perfect philosophic scheme 
Is but a self-begotten dream, 

And I know nothing after all. 


[Agnosticism has rarely found so logical and typical an expression as in Mr. J 
L. McCreery's poem ‘‘My Philosophy,” voicing the deep-felt conviction of the 
poet, who here in a few strong outlines sketches the summary of his life's experience 
And what is the lesson he teaches us? He says: 


‘* My perfect philosophic scheme 
Is but a self-begotten dream 
And I know nothing after all." 


The argument of this sad conclusion is based upon the theory ‘‘that every 
man's philosophy is fruit and outgrowth of the man.” This is true; at least the 
idea that underlies the proposition. But it would be more correct to say that ‘‘ the 
philosophy of the man characterises the man; it is part of him; in fact the most 
important part of his mind. But what does it prove? Mr. McCreery derives from 
it a rigid subjectivism, denying any and all objective validity to the make-up of the 
character of thought, and his argument is given in allegories. The bee distils 
honey, the snake venom, and thus the poet's thoughts are not a reflexion of the 
universe, but of his own subjectivity. He says: 


‘* As I my theory rehearse 
So might a silkworm self-commune, 
And fondly deem its own cocoon 
The model of the universe.” 


Granting this view to be true, would not the subjectivity of all creatures be an 
unfathomable mystery? So it is, says the agnostic, and joins hands with the mys- 
tic. But is this true? Is not the doctrine of evolution, so eagerly accepted by the 
inconsistent agnostics, a solution of the problem of the divergence of character dis- 
covered among the various beings. Every creature is the product of its ante- 
cedents. The silkworm in the cocoon is not an unaccountable subjectivity, but 
the result of the peculiar activity of its ancestors which are a special part of the 
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display of life in the universe. The cocoon has been modelled by the universe, 
and if we knew the cocoon perfectly in all its relations and conditions we should 
know, as Tennyson says, ‘‘ what God and man is." The venom of the snake, the 
honey of the bee, the thought of man, are but so many expressions of the character 
of the universe. 

Among all the expressions of the universe, there is none like man's thought, 
because man’s thoughts alone transcend the limits of subjectivity and comprehend 
the nature of universal law that in the manner of uniformities permeates the whole 
sphere of objective existence. The sense-element of man's mental images is purely 
subjective, but the thought-element, which is based upon purely formal calcula- 
tions, attains to objectively valid statements of fact. We can by the usual meth- 
ods of science state what things are, independently of our sensations of them. The 
rainbow image in the beauty of color is a subjective representation of a natural 
phenomenon, but the physicist’s description of it, based upon mathematical calcu- 
lations, is de facto an interpretation which elucidates the character of the rainbow 
as it is in itself. . 

Philosophy has long followed the practice of purely subjective, and therefore 
vain, speculations. The old methods lead either to worthless vagaries or to agnos- 
ticism or to mysticism. What we need is a philosophy of science. This is a slower 
and more difficult task than the metaphysical plan of taking the heaven of knowl- 
edge by storm ; but then while the metaphysical thinker rises into cloudland, or, if 
he be sober, must confess that he found nothing but vacancy, the philosophy of 
science will progress slowly but steadily. New problems will turn up with every 
solution of an old problem ; we shall never reach the end. But this is no cause for 
despair, for posterity, too, is anxious to do something and to advance into the new 
fields of inquiry. Let us be satisfied with life and these conditions of existence 
which after all are a preference, not a drawback, for they show life's illimited po- — 
tentialities and are a reflexion of the infinity of the universe.—pP. c.] 


SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. 


Dr. Moncure D. Conway's article on Solomonic Literature in the present Ofen 
Court is of special interest and deserves a careful perusal on account of the many 
analogies which it indicates between the wisdom literature of the Jews and the 
sacred books of the Avesta. But it seems to us that he goes too far in assuming 
the existence of an anti-Jahvistic party in Israel, which expressed its sentiment in 
this Solomonic wisdom so called. We do not deny that there is a contrast between 
the philosophical background of the Jewish wisdom literature and the spirit of Ju- 
daism. Nor do we deny that the Solomonic wisdom literature originated through 
foreign influence, which, however, was by no means limited to Persia; but we re- 
gard it as more than doubtful that the Jewish literature was intended to oppose the 
national religion of the Jews and the worship of Jahveh. On the contrary, we read 
the various passages which Dr. Conway quotes as indicating that some pious Jew, 
who has imbibed foreign philosophy, is endeavoring to introduce the wisdom of the 
Gentiles and to give it a Jewish interpretation. A religious Jew saw no contradic- 
tion in such>contrasts as these: ‘‘ By kindness and truth iniquity is atoned for;”" 
and ‘‘ By the fear of Jahveh men turn away from evil.” Or, to take another ex- 
ample, ‘‘The virtuous man has an everlasting foundation ;"" and ‘‘ The fear of Jah- 
veh prolongeth days."" Far from finding an anti-Jahvism in Solomonic literature, 
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we should characterise this spirit as a cosmopolitanism. The author has drunk at 
the fountains of some foreign philosophy; he has possibly used some lost book of 
foreign origin, with the thoughts of which he was anxious to enrich his nation. 

The book Ecclestiastes (Kohleth) is supposed to have been written, according 
to Hitzig, in the year 204. The language, according to Delitzsch, unmistakably 
betrays the approach of the atmosphere of the Mishna. And Cornill says that 
although Hitzig's arguments may not be altogether sound, he appears to have 
placed the book at the right time. But we cannot go down to the times of the 
Maccabees when foreign philosophy andJewish piety began to be regarded as con- 
tradictions. The spirit of the age of the later Maccabees down to the destruction 
of Jerusalem characterises the narrow Jahvism of which Dr. Conway speaks. And 
yet even during this time there were outside of Judea many Jews who very well 
understood how to reconcile foreign philosophies with their religious traditions, the 
most glorious example of which is the famous philosopher Philo. The whole Wis- 
dom literature has grown up on this soil of a reconciliation between Jewish piety 
and foreign philosophies, some of which actually stand in glaring contradiction to — 
the spirit of an religion, for they preach a dreary materialism and the vanity of 
all things, declaring that there is nothing good for man except that he eat and 
drink and be as happy as possible in his misery. The uncanonical Sulomonic liter- 
ature entitled the Wisdom of Solomon was not even written in Hebrew but is in 
the Greek of the Diaspora, probably written during the first century B. C. in Alexe 
andria. 


BOOK-REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


The Macmillan Company have begun issuing a little series of Economic Clas- 
sics, which is intended to comprise the chief fundamental works on Political Econ- 
omy. We have before us Turgot’s Reflections on the Formation and the Distri- 
bution of Riches, which was published in 1770, six years before the appearance of 
Adam Smith's great work, 7he Wealth of Nations. As in many other departments 
—it will be remembered that Turgot was the first to enunciate in its essential form 
Comte’s law of the three stages,—so here the great French statesman gave in a 
brief gompass the germs of a valuable economic theory and aye economic pol- 
icy. -The volumes which have already been published in the Zconomic Classics 
are: Thomas Mun: England's Treasure by Foreign Trade (1664); Adam 
Smith: Select Chapters and Passages from the Wealth of Nations (1776) ; Mal- 
thus: Parallel Chapters from the 1st and 2d Editions of the Essay on Popula- 
tion (1798); Ricardo: First Six Chapters of the Principles of Political Economy 
(1817); Richard Jones: Peasant Rents (1831); Augustin Cournot: Mathematical 
‘Principles of the Theory of Wealth (1838); and Gustav Schmoller: Mercantile 
System (1884). (Price 75 cents.) 


Few people are aware of the value of the Annual Reports of the Smithsonian 
» Institution. These volumes being bound in the style, of the Patent Reports. and 
other national documents, have a very dismal and unprepossessing appearance, 
and so share in the general prejudice which exists against the literature published 
by the Government,—a literature which is usually rated at its coefficient of com- 
bustibility. But the Smithsonian Reports,—after deducting the necessary intro- 
ductory matter, which treats of the condition of the Institution, its museums, ac- 
cessions, and general business,—contain a vast amount of original scientific 
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research, either in the form of contributions by its members and by officers en- 
gaged to do special work, or in the form of translations of foreign scientific essays 
and memoirs. Of late years much of the best work done in Europe has been made 
accessible to American readers in this way. The preference has usually been given 
to archeology, ethnology, and anthropology, but the other sciences have also been 
very fairly represented. The scientific part of 7he Report for 1895, which is just 
published, is mainly devoted to papers describing and illustrating collections in the 
United States National Museum. There is a very exhaustive monograph by Franz 
Boas on 7he Social Organisation and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl In- 
dians, a Tribe of British Columbia, richly ilustrated with photographs of their 
weapons, their manufactures, their dwellings, vessels, costumes. etc., and also giv- 
ing specimens of their music, literature, poetry. This monograph is a book in 
itself and takes up over 400 large pages. The next memoir is on 7he Graphic Art 
of the Esquimeaux, by Walter James Hoffman,—also an exhaustive report of 
more than 200 pages, based upon the collections in the National Museum, and 
richly illustrated with plates representing Esquimau art in its various pictorial, or- 
namental, plastic, and industrial forms. George P. Merrill contributes some very 
interesting notes On the Geology and Natural History of the Peninsula of Lower 
California, a veritable terra incognita to most people. The remaining articles 
are The Tongues of Birds, by Frederick A. Lucas; a description of 7he Famous 
Ontonagon Copper Boulder in the United States National Museum; Taxider- 
mical Methods in the Leyden Museum, by R. W. Shufeldt; and 7he Antiquity 
of the Red Race in America, by Thomas Wilson. The Smithsonian Reports may 
be obtained graéis on application by the proper institutions and persons. 


The Annual Literary Index for 1897 has appeared. It contains an index to all 
the best English and American periodicals for 1897, an index to general literature 
an author-index, a list of American-English bibliographies for 1897, a necrology, 
and last but not least in importance, an index to dates, which will be found to be 
practically an index to the files of newspapers. The volume is indispensable to 
libraries, literary offices, to students, and men of affairs. (New York: Office of 
the Publishers’ Weekly. 1898.) 


We had occasion some time ago to refer to Part I. of the 7utorial Chemistry 
(Non-Metals), by G. H. Bailey and William Briggs. The second part of this 
chemistry has now appeared, and is devoted to Metals proper. (London: W. B. 
Clive; New York: Hinds & Noble. Pages, 300. Price, $1.00.) The treatment of 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Briggs differs from that of most elementary treatises in the at- 
tention which they devote to chemical physics and crysta'lography. The elements 
are considered in the order suggested by the periodic system, the relationships be- 
tween the different members of the same family emphasised, and the elements con- 
sequently represented as a continuous series. A list of experiments has been given 
at the end. The Tutorial Series is to be recommended not only for the character 
of the instruction which it imparts, but also for its unusual cheapness. 


Christ in the Daily Meal is a little book of 138 pages by Norman Fox. DD., 
and is devoted to the task of infusing new vitality and spiritual force into Christ's 
injunction at the Last Supper, ‘‘ This do in remembrance of me.” The position 
taken in the book is that Jesus bade his disciples eat and drink ‘‘ in remembrance"’ 
of him, not merely once a month, once a week, occasionally, now and then, but 
whenever they ate bread and drank wine, even in their own homes; that his words 
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do not command a separate meal, but a remembrance of him in the ordinary meal ; 
that the New Testament knows no ‘‘supper” consisting of but a morsel of bread 
and a sip of wine, the only meal of the Apostolic churches being the agafe, or 
love-feast, an actual repast. The writer offers no suggestion of change in the pres- 
ent church supper, although it has no scriptural precedent ; he merely contends 
that it should not be called ¢he, but only, to use Paul's expression, ‘‘a supper of 
the Lord.” (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1898. Pp. 138. Price, 50 
cents. ) 


The Rev. Minot J. Savage has published under the title Religion for To-day 
a collection of sermons delivered by him during the year 1897. ‘‘ What shall be 
the sacraments, what shall be the rituals, what shall be the method of government, 
of the Church of to-morrow ?” says Mr. Savage in his closing sermons. ‘‘I know 
not, I care not. We are free to express our beliefs in any terms we choose, only 
we must not bind ourselves by any. We are free to arrange our music as we will 
to organise our rituals and services, and make them grand and imposing as we will. 
We are free to organise our ecclesiastical governments according to any idea which 
suits us. These do not touch the essential things for which the Church stands.’ 
(Boston : George H, Ellis. Pp., 250. Price, $1.00.) 


Two books of essays in criticism have come to us within the last year: (1) 
Modern Poet Prophets, by William Norman Guthrie (Cincinnati: Robert Clark © 
Co. 1897); and (2) Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age, being papers of 
- the English Club of Sewanee, Tenn. (New York: Putnams). ‘The work of Mr. 
Guthrie treats of subjects such as Ideal Womanhood in the Masterpieces of Dante, 
Goethe, and Robert Browning, the influence of the Senancour on Matthew Arnold, 
the Agnostic Poets of Our Day, the Prometheus Unbound of Shelley, Walt Whit- 
man, etc. It is a book of considerable literary merit and of considerable profund- 
ity of thought. The second work is an expression of the literary aspirations of the 
South. The English Club of Sewanee, Tenn., has been in existence for thirteen 
years, and with slight interruptions and with changing membership, has systemat- 
ically pursued the study of the English language and of literature. So high finally 
did their opinion of their work become that they ventured to give to the latest ef- 
florescence of their thoughts and labors a permanent form. The essays, which 
were written by members of the club, are fourteen in number, and cover nearly all 
the phases of Arnold's career, the influences which affected his life, and the main 
results of his activity. They reveal a standard of excellence and a directness of in- 
sight which is uncommon in such productions, and are welcome evidence of the 
silent work of culture which is going on in our smaller cities. 


It is surprising that so clear and outspoken a profession as 7he Protestant 
Faith or Salvation by Belief of Mr. Dwight Hinckley Olmstead could have been 
uttered in the theological mz/ieu of 1856 (it was first printed in 1874) and delivered 
at that date as an address before the Young Men's Christian Union of New York. 
Its having passed through three editions can be well understood. The author has 
published his essay in the hope that it will be of service to those disquieted by mod- 
ern doubts,—to Catholic and Protestant alike. Starting with some brief remarks 
on the limitations of thought, he reviews the history of the Protestant Reformation 
and finds its doctrinal culmination in the dogma of justification by faith, and in a 
theology which looks to the mere salvation of the soul. He argues that all belief is 
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involuntary, that erroneous opinions are not necessarily sinful, that salvation is not 
a proper incentive to the performance of duty, etc. He says: 

‘* The churches practically cannot live on their faith alone. The faith is not 
enough. The conduct according to the professed faith is and must be a necessary 
test in addition to the formal creeds." 

And again : 

‘In no sense did this so-called scheme of redempti salvation through faith 
or belief (‘the just shall live by faith’), as understood by Luther and his follow- 
ers, contain the solution of any religious question. It did not differ in kind from 
the theology of the Roman Church. To Luther's assertion of the necessity of free 
thought, and the right of free speech, together with the revival of letters, must be 
attributed the great uprising of his age ; and it is not too much to say that Protest- 
ants, in embracing and giving such prominence to religious tenets—especially the 
error of adopting creeds as a test of membership in their churches—have failed to 
comprehend their own history, and totally lost sight of the principle of personal 
authority and individual judgment, which is the foundation and root of every pro- 
testation they have uttered. 

‘‘I am aware where I stand. I stand on a platform which holds sectarianism 
in its exclusive form, to be both irreligious and unphilosophical, and all wars of 
sects unholy; which throws down the barriers between ‘evangelical’ and ‘un- 
evangelical ' denominations, and renders meaningless those terms as now applied ; 
and which summons all men—Christians and Pagans—from unseemly contentions 
to obedience to the high rule of tolerance and charity.” 

The book is wholesome throughout. It is true, much of its material is drawn 
from the utterances of several decades ago, and from works which though then in 
vogue do not now express existing opinion. We should also not accept such sen- 
tences as ‘‘ Religion in its noblest, broadest acceptation, recognises no ultimate au- 
thority foreign to the person himself,” but doubtless the author understands ‘‘au- 
thority " in a different sense, while for ‘‘the person himself" we should substitute 
‘‘ criticism and science in its best sense.” (New York and London: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. Pages, 74.) 


Renan’s Life of Jesus can now be obtained in an unabridged edition from 
Peter Eckler, 25 Fulton St., New York. The book is bound in cloth, contains 328 
pages, and is sold for the very reasonable price of 75 cents. There are several 
illustrations. The same house also publishes a cheap paper reprint (25 cents) of 
Mr. T. Bailey Saunders's translation of Schopenhauer’s Wisdom of Life,—a fa- 
mous book which holds the interest of every one by its epigrammatic sagacity. We 
suppose the reprint has been made with the consent of the translator, Mr. Saun- 
ders, and of the original publisher. The book is adorned with a frontispiece por- 
trait of Schopenhauer, which is the same as that which appeared not long ago in 
The Open Court. Faith or Fact, by Henry M. Taber, is a production of the same 
_house. It is adorned by a preface from the pen of Col. Ingersoll, and is devoted 
to a criticism of ‘false claims and pretenses of Christianity.” (Pp., 331. Price, 
$1.00.) 


The most recent issues of the Bibelot Series are: (1) Browning’s Men and 
Women, by William Morris, for March; (2) Zhe Poetry of Michael Angelo, by 
Walter Pater, for April; (3) Zares: A Book of Verses, by Rosamund Marriott 
Watson, for May; (4) 7he Flight of the Princess, by Robert Louis Stevenson, for 
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June. (Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me.) Everything Mr. Mosher publishes is 
‘* exquisite,"—exquisite to the point of ebullition. His Series are all veritable 
strings of pearls,—pearls melted and dropped from the golden crucibles of fancy in 
the form of printer's ink on very unromantic Dutch hand-made paper. But they 
are pleasing to the eye, nevertheless ; and food to the mind, withal: and we com- 
mend them to all lovers of beauty,—beauty internal and beauty external, —promis- 
ing them delight and satisfaction. Each of the little books costs five cents. 


The Wealth of Households, by J. T. Danson, issued by the Clarendon Press 
of Oxford, England, is an excellent treatise on political economy,—simple, direct, 
and sound in doctrine. Were it not for its size (360 pages) we should call it a 
primer. We learn from a brief prefatory note that the book was put together more 
than twenty years ago by a man of business who sought to make use of his experi- 
ence in the education of his children ; that it was afterwards recast and delivered 
as a series of lectures at Queen's College, Liverpool, and that in 1886 it was writ- 
ten as a text-hook, with special reference to some of the economic questions of the 
day. Though not bearing a recent date, we may yet refer to it, and recommend 
it to all who would gain in a simple way a knowledge of the first principles of eco- 
nomic science. 


We announce with profoundest regret the death of Dr. G. H. Th. Eimer, Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy and Comparative Anatomy in the University of Tiibingen. Dr. 
Eimer was a distinguished biologist whose work and name were widely known in 
science. He was an antagonist of Weismann and represented a line of biological 
. thought something similar to that of the Neo-Lamarckian school of America. One 
of his largest works, namely, that on Organic Evolution, was translated into Eng- 
lish many years ago, while only recently his memoir on Orthogenesis, which origi- 
nally appeared in Zhe Monist and which contains a summary of his views on evo- 
lution, was published in the Religion of Science Library. Dr. Eimer was only 
fifty-five years of age when he died. 
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